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The Outlook. 


If there is not war between England and Russia 
before long peace will not be due to want of self- 
assertion on the part. of England. While Russia 
was organizing an expedition in Turkestan, per- 
haps by way of creating a diversion and keeping 
England’s Sepoys in Asia, England deputed 
Nevil'e Chamberlain, Commander-in-chief of the 
Madras Army, to request permission to make the 


Afghan capital his residence as a permanent 


envoy. This involved the presence there of a 
first-class English military officer with a consider- 
able escort, one strong enough at all events to 
protect him against any popular uprising. The 
Ameer, Shere Ali, evidently regarded this as the 
request of a camel for permission to put his head 
into the window, and he has met the advancing 
delegation in force at the borders, and having 
made arrangements for a vigorous defense of the 
pass if an attempt was made to force it, per- 
sistently refused to receive the dangerously 
powerful guest. It is probable that England has 
gone too far to recede; such a proposition implies 
a determination; and she cannot well retrace her 
steps without weakening ber prestige in India. 
And if, as is surmised, the Ameer is acting in the 
assurance of support from Russia, the conflict 
between the lion and the bear may be transferred 
from Turkey to the interior of Asia. The Tory 
organs in England have announced that any un- 
friendly act on the part of Shere Ali would ‘lead 
to war. 


It is not safe to assume that any real improve- 
ment will be made in the hopelessly bankrupt 
finances of Egypt by the act of the Khedive in 
turning over his vast landed property, about one- 
fifth of the whole soil, to the State, and his ap- 
pointment of a constitutional ministry, with an 
Englisb financier as Minister of Finance. For 
despotism has its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages; and since there is nothing to prevent the 
Khedive from changing his mind and resuming 
his estates again, his act furnishes a very marshy 
sort of foundation for the upbuilding of the public 


credit of the State. Moreover, we have yet to 
learn what the Porte will say to an act which 
practically not only makes Egypt independent < f 
Turkey, it is measurably that now, but also cuts 
off the Egyptian supplies from the Turkish trea- 
sury. This is one of those reforms not likely to 
be made effectual without considerable resistance 
from Constantinople; and the Sultan, if powerless 
to inaugurate reforms, is by no means powerless 
to resist them. 


There is uo startling change to note in connec- 
tion with Austrian affairs. The work of pacifi- 
cation in Herzegovina and Bosnia goes bravely on, 
the towns of Bereska, Krespic and Duabrava hav- 
ing been occupied by the Austrian troops after 
prolonged fighting—Bereska as it seems being bom. 
barded and burned. Advices coming through in- 
surgent sources report Austrian reverses in other 
quarters. In Vienna the Bosnian policy of Count 
Andrassy is meeting with hostility from hitherto 
favorable sources; and by the Hungarians his 
plan of an Austro-Servio-Montenegrin Alliance is 
regarded with great disfavor. Add to this discon- 
tent the fact that the expenses of the government 
have been largely increased, and that some #$12,- 
000,000 deficiency must be voted at the next meet- 
ing of the Delegations in October and an addi- 
tional $34,000,000 before the end of the year, and 
the prospects of Austria do not look conspicuously 
bright. 


Public interest in Germany last week was 
mainly centered upon the discussions in Parlia- 
ment on the Anti-Socialist bill. A vigorous in- 
dictment of the Socialist movement was made by 
Count Stolberg. Herr Bebel, one of the Socialist 
members, who responded in behalf of his constitu- 
ency, was answered in turn by Count von Eulen- 
berg, Minister of the Interior, and, on the day 
following, by Prince Bismarck. The latter in bis 
address denied, seriatim, the allegations made by 
Bebel, and denounced the movement in emphatic 
terms. It is somewhat significant that Herr 
Reichensperger, the Ultramontane leader, while he 
declared himself opposed to the bill, said that his 
friends would not meet it in a purely negative 
spirit. The bill has been referred to a committee 
who are now debating its provisions and endeav- 
oring to arrive at an understanding with indiffer- 
ent success. 


The Republican party in France is endangered 
by its own prosperity. M. Gambetta, like all 
men of radical principles and conservative meth- 
ods, is attacked by radicals who do not know how 
to use conservative methods, and conservatives 
who do not comprehend radical principles. He is 
making a tour of public instruction through 
France, and announcing what he regards as the 
platform of the Republic for the future; viz., 
liberty of conscience against all clerical control, 
every one, priest and people, alike subject to the 
common law. This does not seem very radical to 
the average American, but conservative Repub- 
licans ip Fragee have taken fright at it, while, 
per contra, the Radicals are entirely dissatisfied 
with its moderation and announce as their plat- 
form the abolition of the Presidency and the 
Senate, and the inauguration of a pure democracy 
with one House of Representatives. But a policy 
which arrays against itself both the Ultramon, 
tanes and the Reds has in that fact a tolerably 
eloquent witness to its real value. 


One of the peaceful revolutions which the ballot 
accomplishes in a Democratic community without 


noise but often with surprising suddenness has 
taken place in Canada. From being a free-trade 
country it has become in twenty-four hours de- 
cidedly protectionist. The tariff between Canada 
and the United States has apparently worked to 
the serious disadvantage of the former country. 
Here a correspondent of the well-informed New 
York *‘ Tribune” says that under the past general 
tariff of 17 1-2 per cent. large quantities of Amer- 
ican goods have come into Canada while few or 
none have gone the other way. American flour, 
grain, coal and salt were duty free; while Cana- 
dian articles of the same description paid 20 per 
cent. duty. The issue between this sort of ar- 
rangement, which was not however in any sense 
free-trade, and a policy of protection was fairly 
joined; and on that issue the Conservatives have 
revolutionized the government, and Sir John A. 
Macdonald, their leader, will form a new adminis- 
tration with a majority in the new Parliament of 
at least seventy, perhaps more. The result must 
be regarded as a public acquittal of the charges 
of fraud so freely preferred against him four years 
ago, and backed by evidence that seemed to most 
American readers at the time quite conclusive, 


Mr. Sherman having been interviewed on the 
subject of his two financial orders. with the not 
infrequent result in such cases of misapprehension 
if not misrepresentation, comes out with a letter 
to an Associated Press representative—which is 
really, of course, a letter to the public. He is 
opposed to interconvertible bonds, but favors 
allowing any one to exchange non-interest-bearing 
notes for interest-bearing bonds, 7. e., to get in- 
terest for the money which the United States has 
borrowed of him, until the notes are redeemable 
in coin at par; that is, till the United States is 
ready to pay the debt. He desires to see both 
National bank and greenback currency main- 
tained, but if either must crowd out the other he 
prefers the United States to the bank currency. 
Uncontradicted rumor has it that the doubts ex- 
pressed respecting Mr. Sherman’s authority to pay 
out silver for greenbacks prior to January 1st 
came from Attorney-General Devens and Secretary 
Evarts. Their opinions are entitled to weight, 
and we do not question the correctness of their 
judgment; but it is clear that Mr. Sherman ought 
to have consulted the Cabinet before he issued his 
order unless he was prepared to override the 
opinions of his associates. One cannot take the 
eredit of an autocratic ukase unless he is also 
willing to bear the full responsibility of it if it 
proves unsuccessful. Mr. Sherman's new order 
provides for paying out silver ‘‘ when practicable” 
through disbursing officers and paymasters; but 
aS’ most men will prefer greenbacks to silver for 
their salaries, it is doubtful whether this will put 
much silver into cireulation, and we do not see 
that it will tend even remotely to decrease the 
circulation of greenbacks. It is a slight inflation 
of currency. 


Gren. Butler, who has been fishing for the past 
few weeks for the Democratic Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts, hooked it, but lacked the patience to 
play his cateh properly, broke his line and lost his 
fish. Our correspondent gives in another column 
a graphic account of th’s piseatorial political per- 
formance. Mr. Butler has certainly succeeded in 
annihilating the Democracy of Massachusetts for 
the time being, though it must be confessed that 
there was not much to annihilate. It may be a 
question what the immediate effect will be on Mr. 
Butler's chances in Massachusetts; though the 
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fact that two of the nominees on the ticket have 
declined, one with a vigorous denunciation of the 
faction that nominated him, is not encouraging; 
almost certainly he has destroyed the small vestige 
of his chance for the Presidency, for he has an- 
gered the leaders, if not the rank and file, beyond 
possibility of placating. Even the long-suffering 
Democracy can hardly nominate such a political 
privateer after he has scuttled one of their own 
craft in so ignoble a manner; and if there is both 
a National and a Democratic nomination for Pres- 
ident neither will stand much chance of an elec- 
tion. The Butler Convention maintained a 
historical connection with Democracy by _re- 
affirming its last year’s platform, which included 
a declaration in favor of a **speedy return to 
specie payments.” The Republicans have nomi- 
nated Thomas Talbot for Governor, on a Resump- 
tion platform. Mr. Talbot is recognized by all 
parties, even by Mr. Butler himself, as an honest 
man and a strong one. 


On the day of the Butler Convention in Mas- 
sachusetts the Democrats of Connecticut met in 
council at New Haven. ‘There was the usual 
division between hard money and soft money 
men, but no battle. The leaders of both factions 
appeared to dread victory more than defeat, for 
neither side was willing to assume the responsibil- 
ity for a successful campaign. So some of them 
stayed away and the rest kept still. The platform 
declares gold and silver to be the standard money 
of the United States, and the most stable basis 
for the commercial necessities of the world, but 
condemns the Resumption act, and avoids a dec- 
laration of any principles or suggestion of methods 
to bring our currency on to this ‘‘most stable 
basis,” by leaving all to the integrity and judg- 
ment of the Senators and Representatives of the 
State in Congress. It however unqualitiedly con- 
demns repudiation, and demands the honest and 
just payment of the public debt. On the whole it 
may be characterized as a moderate Greenback 
platform; and the candidate for Lieut.-Governor, 
the principal nomination this year, apparently fite 
this platform very well. 

The election in New Haven last week on the 
Bible in School question is a very significant 
though not a conclusive indication as to the pub- 
lic sentiment of New England on the question of 
the secularization of the public schools. Last 
Fall, without any popular call for such action, the 
Board of Education abruptly decided to discon- 
tinue all use of devotional exercises in the schools, 
and quietly disregarded the petitions which poured 
in upon them for a reversal of their action. This 
Fall the people bave revereed it, having elected 
the ticket headed ‘‘ devotional exercises” by a 
majority of over two to one—4,800 to 1,900. A 
curious fact in the election is that apparently the 
whole Roman Catholic vote was thrown in favor 
of the ‘‘ devotional exercises” ticket, and no man 
contributed more to its success than Father Fitz- 
patrick, a Roman Catholic priest. This was 
partly due, doubtless, to the fact that in the Ro- 
man Catholic ward the teachers are all Roman 
Catholics; but they are teachers in the public 
school and under the School Board; there is no 
division of funds and no ecclesiastical control. 
Perbaps equally curious is the fact that the secu- 
larists were led by Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, 
who ran a little ahead of his ticket; while J. J. 
Sweeney, a prominent young Catholic who ran on 
the ‘*‘ devotional exercises” ticket, fell 200 behind. 
We have said that this action is significant; its 
significance is that Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are not as hopelessly opposed to each other 
in this issue as bas been supposed; that both are 
decidedly in favor of an education which revog- 
nizes the religious nature of man; and that when- 
ever the issue is so made up that the believers ina 
Christian education in our Common Schools can 
vote together there is small question what the re- 
sult will be—at feast in New England. 


Latest advices from the South report a material 
decrease in the number of fever patients and a 
more hopeful outlook. Upto this time the toral 
mortality bas been 6.679. The benevolent ¢ n- 
tributions continue to flow, the New York sul- 
scriptions aggregating on Saturday lest $305,589, 
as aguinet $237,791 the week before. 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE OF THE 
PRESS. 


8 will be seen by reference to our Religious 
41% News columns, the two inorganic parties 
who have affiliated in condemning the present 
laws for the suppression of licentious literature 
and the course of Mr. Comstock in enforcing 
them have definitely separated. They are quite 
distinct, though they have co-operated in action 
and have been, not unnaturally, confounded in 
public estimation. Oneclass includes the whole 
piratical crew who make their fortune by debauch- 
ing the youth of the community; the other class, 
represented by such papers as the Orange ‘* Jour- 
nal” and the ‘‘ Index” of Boston, includes many 
to whom both free-love philosophy and obscene 
literature are utterly abhorrent, but who fear lest 
the measures which have been taken for suppress- 
ing it : 

‘* Will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will work into the State.”’ 

In the Faneuil Hall meeting both classes were 
represented. The pure-minded are beginning to 
discover that their good name has been employed 
to give respectability to a very disreputable cause. 
It is to be hoped that further consideration will 
convince them that it has also been employed to 
give sanction to a very untenable principle. 

The principles of law applicable to this subject 
are few, simple, and perfectly well settled. And 
there is no reason to apprehend any danger from 
them. 

An indictment at common law may be usain- 
tained for any public offense which is against 
publie morals. 

The publication of an obscene book or picture 
is an Offense against public morals, and therefore 
indictable at common law. 

This principle, which is at least several cen- 
turies old, is incorporated in the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, of the State of New York, 
and of several other States. 

The law does not define, and never has attempt- 
ed to define, what is obscene. That is a question 
of fact to be determined by the jury, not one of 
law to be determined by the Court. The test is 
whether the tendency of the matter complained 
of is to deprave and corrupt the minds of its 
probable readers. 

The fact that the publisher of such matter pub- 
lished it for an alleged wholesome and salutary 
purpose is not adefense. ‘* You must abide by 
the law, and if you would accomplish your object 
you must do it in a legal manner or let it alone. 
You must not do it in a manner which is illegal.” 
So says the Chief Justice in the Queen rs. Heck- 


lin. 

The fact that it is published as a basis for or as 
part of an argument or in illustration of a main- 
tenance of any opinion is no defense. The author 
is entitled to hold any opinion, and to maintain 
any opinion; but not by the use of language cal- 
culated to deprave and corrupt the public mind. 
This was held in a case in which the author's 
avowed purpose was an exposure of the errors and 
corruptions of the Roman Catholic Confessional ; 
but his book was found by a jury to be obscene 
and immoral in its character and tendencies. 

These were the principles applied in the Hey- 
wood case. They are not novel. The statute 
under which Heywood was condemned is in prin- 
ciple as old as the common law itself. The objec- 
tion of ‘‘absence of deficition” app.ies to the 
common law. The defense that the corrupting 
book was issued for the purpose of maintaining an 
opinion which the author believed to be salutary 
has been repeatedly adjudged no defense. 

These principles are sound. The community is 
safe under them. Free thought and [ree speech 
are not endangered. The morals of the commu- 
nity would be very seriously endangered if they 
or any one of them were set aside or weakened. 
Nor is there any public exigency which makes it 
necessary for the public press to revise the judg- 
ments of the courts or the verdicts of juries in 
this matter. Such exigencies do sometimes arise. 
Such an exigency existed during libel trials in the 
days of Erskine. Such an exigeney existed again 
during the fugitive slave trials ip ante-war days. 
But in the absence of such an exigency the press 
can sufely ieave issues of law to be settled by the 


courts and issues of fact to be settled by th: juries. 
' Trial by court ie generally safer for the individual 


and for the community than trial by newspaper, 
The present danger to the community is from 
publie indifference to licentious literature rather 
than from public excitement against it. There is 
more danger of too great license than of too re- 
stricted liberty. Read the following testimony on 
this subject from the Superintendent of the House 
of Refuge, Randall's Island, one who knows where- 
of he speaks. It *is a significant and a terrible 
testimony to the dangers, social and individual, 
of the doctrine that freedom of the press involves 
a freedom to print and publish immoral and de- 
moralizing literature. 


House or ReruGce, RANDALL’s ISLAND, 
New York (Harlem P. O.), Sept. 14, 1878. | 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN: While it may be true that other causes 
than ‘“‘cheap weekly story papers, police gazettes and the 
like’’ tend to bring boys to prison, we are justified by the 
facts in saying these are among the most powerful agencies 
in producing juvenile crime. The large increase of juve- 
nile delinquency in the last half century makes the subject 
of great importance to society, and should induce earnest 
thought as ty It cause and cure. In the fifty-first annual 
report of the House of Refuge it was shown that this in- 
crease in the State during the period of the last half 
century was 2,400 per cent., while that of the popula 
tion was only 200 per cent.;: a ratio of 13 to 1. The 
burden this evil brings to the State in the support of 
institutions for the care and reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents, which now exceeds a half million dollars annually, 
is not the worst result which springs from it. The demoral- 
ization of children caused by the contaminating influence of 
the unhappy youths that are constantly falling victims tw 
these agencies is widespread. These low trashy publica- 
tions with their pictorial illustrations, coming within the 
easy reach of the youth, incite in their minds a desire to 
enjoy what to them appear the pleasures of a disso- 
lute, reckless course, never suspecting the pitfall that 
lies just beneath until they are, in too many cases, hope- 
lessly launched upon a criminal course. Ina recent partial 
examination of the inmates of the House of Refuge it was 
found that more than two thirds of the boys, nearly all 
that could read, had been in the habit of reading these 
publications and had formed a strong desire for it to the 
exclusion of more wholesome instructing matter. If the 
publishers of these papers could realiz: the injury they are 
inflicting on the youths of the country by their publica- 
tions, and could see the consequences that come to most of 
the boys who read them, as do those who are called to the 


charge of the prisons and correctional institutions, thev 
would hesitate tO Continue the effect of which 


is to demoralize and destroy. 


Yours very respectfully, 
ISRAEL C. JONES. 


The right to argue any opinion, however errone- 
ous, does not carry with it the right to publish 
any literature, however demoralizing and disor- 
ganizing. The venders of nitro glycerine and gun- 
powder have no right to store and handle their 
destructive substances in a crowded city—though 
commerce is free. The venders of alcoholie 
liquors have no right to sell rum without stint 
and without license. However we may differ as 
to the limits that ought to be put on the 
traffic, no one doubts that the State may 
put limits. The right to protect the morals 
is not inferior to the right to protect the 
body, though it is much more difficult to 
exercise it discreetly. Self-preservation is the 
first law of society as of the individual. An 
appeal to the publishers of vicious literature is as 
idle as an appeal for compassion to a boa con- 
strictor. There must be power to strangle the 
snake; he is not amenable to reason. The Chris- 
tian Union has not ‘fallen into a blunder” on 
this subject. It knows whereof it affirms. It has 
spoken on this subject with care and deliberation. 
It reaffirms all that it has said; it would gladly 
make the reaffirmation stronger if it could. It 
utterly and emphatically repudiates as falxe and 
pernicious the doctrine that the right of a free 
press involves the right to publish what twelve 
fair-minded men, impartially chosen from the 
community, declare to be corrupting, demoralizing 
and obscene. With equal emphasis it repudiates 
the notion that it is the duty, or even the right, 
of the press, except in extraordinary exigencies, 
to revise such verdicts in a public discussion, and 
thus bya gratuitous advertising sow broadcast the 
seeds of a miasma that is striking down our chil- 
dren with a plague worse than yellow fever, and 
with an increasing mortality, that has brought the 
death rate from one to thirteen in half a century 
—and is still increasing. We will have no part or 
lot in any such work of disseminating contagion. 

But some who do not in principle object to the 
law do object to Mr. Comstock’s method of exe- 
cuting it. Noone publicly defends obscene litera- 
ture in theory; but some who abhor what is evil 
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criticise Mr. Comstock’s campaign against it be- 
cause he induces men to sell and then complains 
of them. He shall answer this complaint for him- 
self. We quote from a private letter addressed 
to the editors of the Christian Union: 

A few weeks ago, I found in one school some fifteen or 
twenty young girls, daughters of respectable parents, who 
had most obscene and vile matter in their possession. 
Now what would decent men have said of my method, 
judgment, or discretion if I had forced one or more of those 
little girls to come out before the public, proclaim her dis- 
grace and testify against the villain who supplied them 
with this cursed stuff? For six months these girls, some of 
them, had had this vile matter in hand, debauching their 
minds. On one block there were four brown stone front 
houses, and five families in them, and out of four families 
and three houses I found little girls with this debauching 
matter. Shall I disgrace all these little girls and 
young ladies and their families, or do as | always do, as 
above described: go to the party who has the stock on hand 
and buy, make the complaint myself and furnish needed 
evidence to convict under the law, and e these dear 
little ones 

No Christian parent will hesitate what reply to 
make to that question. 

The subject is not a pleasant one. It is not one 
for extended public discussion. But when Her- 
cules undertakes to clear out the Augean stables 
he is entitled to the sympathy and support of all 
that love cleanliness. If Mr. Comstock ever at- 
tempts persecution for opinion’s sake the entire 
press of the country will be quick to call him to 
account. Till then the people of the country at 
large will be chary of criticising his methods. He 
has not lacked the blessing of ‘‘all manner of 
evil spoken again him falsely for Christ's sake.” 
Neither does he lack appreciative spectators and 
supporters. More hearts bid him God-speed in 
their prayers than ever utter it in the papers. 


THE TRUE RITUAL, 


O one who regards rites and ceremonies as 
4+. they are regarded by the Bible, as simply the 
language of feeling, most of the controversies 
about them will seem singularly needless and val- 
ueless. For the form of expression is never a 


matter of importance; the thing expressed is alone 
important. Whether a cniid repeats the Lord’s 


Prayer in broken English, or a priest in Latin, or 
a classical scholar in Greek, or a converted Jew 
in the tongue in which our Lord first uttered it, a 
dialect of the Hebrew, it is equally the Lord's 
Prayer. If the heart says, Our Father, it is of no 
consequence how the lips frame the utterance. 
The questions respecting forms of worship are 
mainly determinea by education and tempera- 
ment. Each soul must find its own best access to 
Giod, and go up to him along that way. Whether 
on this mount or in Jerusalem we worship, whether 
in the great cathedral, the plain meeting-house, 
or under the blue sky, whether with elaborate 
formalism or in absolute silence, is of small con- 
sequence, perhaps of none at all, if we recognize 
our God as a Spirit and worshipthim in spirit and 
in truth. 

A father sits down in the evening for an hour 
of converse with his two little children. One 
climbs in his lap and throws her arms around his 
neck, and presses him to her heart and covers him 
with her kisses, and says again and again, ‘‘I love 
you, papa; I love you, I love you.” Sheisa 
Methodist. The other sits quietly at his side, 
holds his hand in hers, says never a word, but now 
and then gently presses it. She is a Quaker. Does 
he choose between them, or chide the one or com- 
mend the other? Each bird must sing its own 
song; each flower has its own fragrance; and each 
soul must offer its own sacrifice of love. 

One is borne nearest to God in the dim religious 
light and with the stately ceremonial of the litur- 
gical churches; a second by the vehement waves 
of social fellowship that characterize a Methodist 
prayer-meeting; a third by the simpler and quieter 
utterances of a single-voiced service, Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian; a fourth by the silent 
and absolutely unuttered heart-uplifting of the 
Friends’ meditative meeting. To each there is a 
Jacob’s ladder that reaches from earth to heaven, 
up which run earthly aspirations, down which 
come benediction-bearing angels. No matter how 


the ladder is constructed so that the aspirations 
really climb toward God, and the angels really 
descend in answer bringing God’s blessing to the 
soul. 

To each soul that is the best ritual which brings 


it nearest God and best inspires it with the cour- 
age, the fidelity and the patient power of a divine 
love. 


THE C. L. 8. C.—The Rev. J. H. Vineent, D.D., 
‘*Bishop of Chautauqua,” sends to the Christian 
Union the following explanation of these cabal- 
istic letters, and an invitation to the readers of 
the Union to become members of the ‘‘ cirele” so 
designated. 

The important event connected with the recent meetings 
at Chautauqua Lake was the inauguration of the new de- 
partment known as ‘‘ The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle.” It is a society which aims to promote habits 
of reading and study in nature, art, science, and in secular 
and sacred literature in connection with the routine of 
daily life, especially among those whose educational ad- 
vantages have been limited, so as to secure to them the col- 
lege student's general outlook upon the world and life. 
This end is to be promoted under the plan of the C. L. 8S. C. 
by individual study in lines and text-books which are to 
be indicated, by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement, and by summer courses of lectures and students’ 
sessions at Chautauqua. Persons may prosecute the 
course of four years without even visiting Chautauqua, 

It is the design of the managers of this new scheme to 
encourage the organization of local circles in all parts of 
the country, where, by means of readings, scientific experi- 
ments, ete., a local interest may be awakened in these 
higher lines of study. 

William Cullen Bryant, who was fully acquainted with 
the scheme in advance, wrote, a few weeks before his death, 
a letter warmly commending it. It has also received the 
indorsesnent of Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Foss of Middle- 
town, Prof. Arthur Gilman of Harvard University, Dr. 
Chadbourne of Williams College, Dr. Warren of Boston 
University and many others. 

The course for the first year embraces readings and 
study in English history and literature, Greek history and 
literature, Biblical history and literature, astronomy and 
physiology. Four hours reading a week will complete the 
prescribed course. Application for membership may be 
made up to November first to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, 
N. J., the applicant giving his or her name in full, post- 
office address, age, occupation, religious denomination, and 
promising to prosecute the four years’ course of study, re- 
quiring at least four hours reading a week from October 
first to July first. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Sept. 7, 1878. 


We have already given this plan our heartiest 
approbation. We can add nothing to what we 
have already said, except to remind our readers 
that the tortoise wins the race, and that in this 
Literary and Scientific Circle he will make the 
greatest gain who continues with the most patient 
perseverance, not he who begins with the most 
fiery enthusiasm. Blanks for application to be- 
come members of the C. L. 8. C. will be for- 
warded to any party addressing Dr. Vincent, 
Plainfield, N. J- 


NOTES. 

—Dear Mr. Abbott: I have among my Sunday-school boys 
a little match-peddler, who has no father, no motber, no 
money, no friends, and only a home with one of those people 
who furnish old clothes and a kind of board to the peddlers, 
all of whose profits they receive. He is eleven years old and 
from rough living and exposure in rather delicate health. 
His Sunday-school teacher calls him a very good boy. I want 
to find a place for him in the country. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Who bids for Dr. Eggleston's boy? He shall not go 
except to a healthy home and kind friends. First 
come, first served. Look in your Bible at Hebrews 
xiii., 2, then write to Rev. Edward Fggleston, D. D., 
care of the Christian Union, your invitation to God’s 
own little one. 


—We do not often venture to speak for Mr. Beecher 
in his absence, for he is quite able to speak for himself 
when he thinks it worth while; but the * Christian 
Leader’ may rest assured that Mr. Beecher’s views of 
Christ are what they have been for these many years; 
and it may, if it chooses, reassure its readers on that 
point. It may even add tbat the paragraph which it 
quotes from the Christian Union, to prove that Mr. 
Beecher is a Unitarian, is simply a statement of New 
Testament teaching respecting Christ, given almost 
in the very words of the New Testament, and has been 
quoted by journals whose Evangelicalism no one 
would be bold enough to doubt as an approved state- 
ment of Evangelical faith. 

—Our readers will be glad to know that Mr. Beecher’s 
reception on the Pacific coast has been everywhere 
an ovation; that the audiences, whether on Sun- 
day or during the week, have been limited only by 
the size of the halls which could be procured. The 
multiplicity of his epgagements has been our read- 
ers’ misfortune, for to that must be attributed the 
failure to furnish heretofore the “ Notes by the 
Way.’ The sermons he has preached have been clear 
and catholic presentations of the essentials of Cbhris- 
tianity, such as the readers of the Christian Union 
are familiar with. The sermon in last week's issue on 
“ Christian Manhood,’’ preached in San Francisco, is 
a type of their character. His lectures have been 


mainly on sociological and political subjects. Our 
exchanges come to us laden with the words of a hearty 
welcome and a warm encomium. “A larger and more 
attractive man than has ever been supposed ;’’ one who 
addresses “‘ the higher wants which seem to move the 
heart of man in its better moods;”’ “ his style simple, 
and devoid of words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound;” “a total absence of that straining after 
rhetorical effect 830 common to public speakers; ” whose 
* Jectures have quickened, elevated, instructed and 
stimulated our people by their grasp, clearness, cour- 
age and fine ideals’’—such are a few of the many like 
estimates which indicate the sort of impression that 
he has left behind him. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 
HAY FEVER. 
T has been a question whether one would be 
subject to hay fever in California. That it is 
not prevalent there is affirmed by competent phy- 
sicians, and I was assured that I could venture 
to spend the period in which it prevails without 
risk on the Pacific coast. On the other hand, the 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, who is an honorable victim 
to this disorder, informed me that it came upon 
him in California like an armed man, and pre- 
vailed. Whether in his case there were any 
special conditions not generally present, or wheth- 
er it favors certain theological peculiarities rather 
than others, I cannot say; bat certain it is that I 
spent three weeks at the very heart of the period 
for its incursions without the slightest hint of the 
disorder. Leaving home about July 15th, I tra- 
versed the Northwest at leisure and reached 
Omaha about August 15th, three days before the 
usual development of hay fever. From Omaha 
to Cheyenne, about five hundred miles, there 
were no symptoms, but from Cheyenne to Og- 
den, fives hundred miles further, all the early 
symptoms were fully developed, and I had every 
prospect of a full enjoyment of the complaint. 
Beyond Ogden, in Nevada, a complete cessa- 
tion took place of all unpleasant symptoms; nor 
did they recur until on my return eastward I 
traversed again the great desert plains between the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The same attack was then experienced as 
when, weeks before, I went West, simulating the 
early stages of hay fever—itching eyes, copious de- 
fluxion of watery secretions, etc., etc. I say simu- 
late, for all who know this disorder are aware that if 
one leaves his mountain sanitarium prematurely 
and ventures down into the low country he will 
develop the disease, not at the beginning, but in 
that stage at which it would have arrived if it had 
had its full career. Now, on returning from Cali- 
fornia across the alkaline plains the asthmatic 
stage should have been developed. Instead 
of that, the primary symptoms only came to the 
surface, and these disappeared after a day at 
Denver and the mountains. In fine, hay fever in 
its regular course was not developed west of 
Council Bluffs. Yet what provocation did it re- 
ceive! I rode in dust and cinders; by day and by 
night; I was out in glaring sunlight, in chill fogs, 
sleeping in all sorts of rooms and beds. Allin vain. 
No sneezing, no crying, no irritable membranes, 
no asthma, no nothing but good health and 
spirits, reinvigoration, and an increasing avoirdu- 
pois! Only the alkaline dust developed an irrita- 
tion which simulated the earlier symptoms of hay 
fever. 

Denver is a beautiful city, and must be a de- 
lightful residence. It is 4,000 feet above the 
ocean level. Central City, in the mining moun- 
tains, is some thirty miles distant, and between 
four and five thousand feet higher than Denver. 
This dry, thin air is regarded as a specific for 
asthma. It is as difficult to get up an asthma in 
this region as it isto get rid of one in the low 
country. But one has to gasp and pant for several 
days or weeks in this four ¢: nine thonsand feet 
above the sea air! After a while the system con- 
forms to it. Some one tells me that there is twelve 
per cent. of ozone in this air (whatever that may 
be), whereas in the East there is but one or two 
per cent. The effect for several days upon me was 
a lax and irritable nerve, palpitation of the heart, 
a sense of largeness and vacuity about the head, 
and a general sense of being unharnessed inside 
and out and dropping to pieces. Having read in 
the books of Alpine travels that the red wines 
were useful to the climbers of high mountains, I 
tried half a wine glass four times a day, and with 
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decided and immediate relief. | make this report 
of hay fever experience in behalf of the American 
Hay Fever Association, whose annual meeting at 
Bethlehem, N. H., I could not attend. All per- 
sons subject to hay fever, and desirous of retain- 
ing it, should avoid Colorado, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 

I carried a delicate pocket barometer. In the 
East it varies from 29 to 30 on an average. In 
Denver it now stands at 25.8, and at Central City 
it was at 22.5! In crossing from Central City to 
Idaho Springs, at the highest point it stood 
below 21.5. H. W. B. 

DENVER, Col., Sept. 16, 1878. 


—_ — 


SOCIAL LIFE IN COLLEGE. 
By THE REV. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. * 

HE boys are leaving us in these autumn days 

for college. Little squads of two or three 
from our larger villages, quite a company from 
the more impurtant and cultivated cities, with 
single ones from country homes here and there, 
make in the aggregate a mighty host going up to 
take possession of our institutions of learning; 
and whether it be the going away of the boys, or 
the solemn dirge of the crickets under our win- 
dow, or the shortening days, or all these com- 
bined, certain it is that we are dwelling more than 
is our wont upon old college days, are thinking 
with an ever-increasing affection of our Alma 
Mater, and find ourselves oftener than usual 
humming in a kind of subdued tone the old col- 
lege gloria: 
“Alma Mater! Alma Mater! heaven's blessings attend 

thee, 

While we live we will cherish, protect and defend thee.” 

Our thought of college is coming to be not so 
much of a place for imparting and gaining knowl- 
edge of the classics, mathematics and what not, 
although we would by no means undervalue this 
feature of it, as of a grand social organism made 
up of many elements: venerable presidents, 
learned professors, tutors, resident graduates, 
under-graduates, not forgetting either the sweeps, 
keepers of boarding-houses, keepers of eating- 
houses, pie- candy- and peanut-boys, constantly 
fed with uew material from all parts of the world, 
all alive with intense activity, developing and 
strengthening a social force by contact, at recita- 
tions, chapel exercises, class meetings, society 
gatherings, strolls to the Post-office, visits, cram- 
wing examinations, foot-ball games, boat races, 
midnight pow-wows and Commencement formal- 
ities; influenced in a not unimportant degree by 
the histories of honored men, even their faces and 
busts in the public halls, long since departed, by 
the trad. tions of others not so honored but who 
also have departed, by the songs and jokes that 
pass on from class to class, by the mines of learn- 
ing known to be stored in libraries, and by the 
associations connected with trees, fences and brick 
walls. 

While remembering it in its character as a cen- 
tral mart, where are given most valuable stores 
and pearls of knowledge and sound learning in 
exchange for diligent and faithful study, and 
while recognizing its great worth as such a center, 
yet it is in its other character, as an almost living 
personality of social force, that college stands to 
many of us who are Jooking back with thoughts 
sifted and with judgments clarified by the score 
and more of years that have rolled away since our 
graduation. And the feature of this character 
which more and more impresses us is its power. 

We know what it will do with these boys, that 
we have just sent, and the multitudes like them, 
farmers’ boys, city lads, academicians; that it 
will lay hold of them with so speedy and irresistible 
a force that in a half year’s time it will have 
moulded them into aclass unlike any other on 
the earth, and will have stamped them with the 
unmistakable marks of the same, in dress, be- 
havior, language and moral character; doing the 
work so thoroughly at times that the very name 
of the college will be indicated. It will stamp 
on memory and heart words, scenes, and pleasant 
faces that will never be forgotten nor be unloved, 
The Greek and Latin which they will learn will 


be in many instances a little confused, the lines ! 


of Spherical Trigonometry will sometimes be 
wiped out before they have been explained, not a 
a word of the excellent sermons they will hear 


from the desk of the chapel will remain: but some walk down the street with half a dozen comrades | 


things will not be wiped out, nor be misty, nor 


confused, but hold their place, growing more dis- 
tinct and beautiful as the years roll on; and these 
things will belong almost exclusively to this social 
life of which we are speaking. The things recited 
will pass away, but the looks and bearing of 
those who did it, or tried to doit and couldn't, 
will remain; the words of admonition and wisdom 
that fall from the lips of instructors will die out 
of their ears, if they ever fairly enter there. But 
the laughter and songs, the pleasant words, the 
good jokes, the shared hopes and intrusted con- 
fidences will not die out nor be forgotten; and 
most of all a certain worthy ideal of life, a certain 
excellent purpose to do something worthy of their 
name and opportunities, not learned from books, 
but imbibed from the spirit of the place, from the 
daily converse with good and faithful men, from 
the aspirations and ambitions of their associates— 
this will remain, the best thing that a young man 
ever gained in college or out of it. 

Let no one hold, then, to the very common opin- 
ion that this social life is a small and insignificant 
matter. We think of it as we think ot the water- 
fall that veils the forest with its mist and soothes 
the valley with its song, and that channels the 
rock and gives shape to the mountains as well. 
We think of it as we think of the moss and bower 
and shade; things for our idle enjoyment, it may 
appear, but things that likewise give birth to the 
springs that make the weadows fruitful, rivers 
majestic, and the sea undiminished. 

Agaiu looking at the matter, with the advantage 
of a score of years to give breadth to the vision 
and soundness to the judgment, we are more and 
more of the opinion that, although like all great 
forces it has its dangers and sometimes acts fan- 
tastically, foolishly, and even viciously, on the 
whole it is as beneficent as it is powerful, that it 
saves many and destroys few, and that boys with 
anything like a proper moral training behind 
them, and with a reasonable ambition and aspira- 
tion within them, make the transition from boy- 
hood to manhood more safely in any one of vur 
first class colleges than in most of our country 
villages, even if they have in the latter the advan- 
tage of home influence. We believe that our 
social instincts, the earliest developed power of 
the race, the one that has entered more largely 
than any other into all our beneficent human in- 
stutitions, the one that in every new step of bhu- 
man progress comes to the front—the one feature, 
that amid the light and seng and glory of the fu- 
ture kingdom above we are sure will remain—are 
as beneficent within the college walls as outside 
them, and are to be guided and not tliwarted, 
encouraged and not destroyed. 

The tone of social life in college is pure. We 
believe there cannot be found gathered together 
in our land so many young men so clean morally 
as those who are brought together this week in 
our colleges. If one enters.tainted, he will almost 
inevitably reform or leave colleve before gradua- 
tion. The life, the tone and the routine all com- 
bine to crowd out impurity and vice. 

It is truthful. We admit that it has its own 
standards, and that cheating a tutor or framing 
an exaggerated excuse for tardiness is judged 
too leniently; yet for that essential truthfulness 
that demands that a man shall be what he pre- 
tends, that hates bombast, pretense, hypocrisy 
and shams, that sets to and pricks, punches and 
pommels until it kills or cures, give me of all 
places in the world a first-class college. It has 
more appliances for exposing hypocrisy and for 
securing truthfulness of life and profession than 
any other organization that exists, and it uses 
them more dexterously. 

It is hearty and generous. Its very laugh ex- 
presses soul. Its best songs are the outpouring of 


‘all that the multitude have to give. Its hurrah, 


if we except the yelp of one college, over a vic- 
tory makes the hills echo; its joke is no old story 
crammed for the occasion, it grows on the ground 
we are treading over and dies there. By its very 
heartiness it becomes the enemy of all meanness 
and throws off with remarkable facility the evil 
that threatens, and contradicts all the wise propb- 
ecies of the timid and the indolent. 

It is unequaled in the flow and variety of its 
enjoyments. Coming out of recitation and meet- 
ing the congratulations, jokes and jeers of the 
fellows pays for all the agony just endured. A 


is as good as a holiday anywhere else; a meal at 


‘our club” is better than the best state dinner or 
fashionable party ever called. And when it comes 
to the old-time foot-ball game, with its rush and 
roar, its shock and rebound, its shout and jeer, its 
push and skirmish and wrestle, and its hurral for 
victory, it is simply grand as a tonic and inspira- 
tion. 

We believe that this social life, so much feared 
by many in the interests of good scholarship, and 
with zeason at times, does on the whole aid ra- 
ther than hinder intellectual development; that 
its jest and repartee sharpen up the faculties, that 
its sympathies put the mind en rapport with the 
noblest thoughts of the ages, and even prepare 
the soul to receive the highest spiritual influences. 

And its benefits continue making the whole 
future life fruitful with the pleasaut things of 
youth. Go where they may, become what they 
will—professors or presidents, ministers or magis- 
trates, editors or tramps—classmates are always 
boys to each other, and the stream that made 
glad the college life so many years ayo still flows 
on, growing upon its banks the same manner of 
tree, and plant, and flower, and fruit. It has its 
faults and its dangers, but what place or life is 
without them?’ It mixes more doggerel with its 
songs and indulges in more pleasantries on Com- 
mencement day reunions than to some would 
seem to be in harmony with a deep and earnest 
life; but these songs and jokes are but the un- 
bending of the bow that is essential to the best 
and most faithful labor. It sometimes appears to 
boast of carelessness and to undervalue honest 
and hard work, and tells the story of its escape 
from dull routine with infinite gusto; but all this 
is in many cases but a modest way of concealing 
labor and faithfulness that were all that could be 
borne. We have only words of condemnation for 
the brutal hazing of freshmen, but the chaffing 
from which this springs we have no hesitation in 
saying is very helpful to the victim: it corrects 
bis faults, cures his weaknesses, and is an admira- 
ble preparation for the more serious snubs and 
antagonisms of after life. A few spend too much 
time in boat races and ball plays, but the vitality 


that is there quickened benefits the college in its 
more serious WOrK 410 Lielps tue young manhood 


of the whole land. 

We would have parents, then, not fear the life 
in college, but be glad that there is this extra 
feree at work, on which they had not calculated, 
for the improvement of their sons. We would 
have those in authority more mindful than they 
seem at times to be of the importance of this ele- 
ment which is so potent to wend or mar their 
work, and give all possible attention to its im- 
provement in tone and direction. 

The social life in college lies in our memory as 
a beautiful garden full of all pleasant things. It 
stretches out before us a fountain flowing into 
the ever-broadening river of human life, to Lelp 
make rich, full and abundant the vast eternity 
into which it pours. 

God bless you all, old boys, moving ou towards 
the sunset. May you keep as young in heart as 
when we rushed together in the halls of od ——. 

God bless you, young ones. May you lvarn a 
trifle more than your fathers did, have just as 
good a time, and carry with you as many happy 
recollections. 


HOW TO SEE BOSTON, 
By ELLery. 
T is to be held for granted that a good many 
of the readers of the Christian Union will 
some time or other have occasion to visit Boston, 
some of them for the first time. Certainly such a 
city as the New England capital, with its historic 
associations, its institutions of learning, and its 
world-famed environs, is a place where one might 
spend a month very happily in sight-seeing. The 
country is not necessarily the best place in which 
to use up a vacation; it is so for some, but not 
forall. A great city, with its numberless objects 
of interest, its conveniences and facilities and its 
easy command of good accommodations at various 
prices suited to all persons, has peculiar and 
strong attractions. In this article we propose to 
give a few practical suggestions to strangers who 
may visit Boston for a week’s or a fortnight’s 
pleasure. 
Quarters. Bostou has plenty of good hotels. 
Of those on the European plan Puarker’s and 
Young’s are central and best, but the latter does 
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not receive ladies, and both are expensive, the 
table especially. Of hotels on the American plan, 
the Brunswick is the newest and most agreeably 
situated: but the Revere and the Tremont are 
more convenient to the heart of the city, and are 
as good as the best. The Revere is quiet and 
homelike. If you are aristocratic, go to the 
Brunswick; if you like a bustle, to Parker's; if 
your tastes are domestic, to the Revere; but to 
neither, if your purse is limited. In the vicinity 
of Scollay Square are « number of small hotels 
and lodging-houses where a good room can be 
had for a dollar a day; and near to which are an 
abundance of restaurants which will give good 
enough living for anybody at reasonable prices. 
Of these cheaper establishinents the Marston 
House on Brattle Street is a type; and among 
these restaurants there is none better than that 
known as Campbell & Coverly’s, on Washington 
Street, nearly opposite the building of the ** Boston 
Journal.” Established at quarters like these, one 
has all Boston and its surroundings at his fingers’ 
ends. If a boarding-house proper be wanted, a 
list of such can be consulted at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Our advice 
to the visitor is to take only a roow, and get his 
meals where he likes. This will hardly be more 
expensive ip the long run, and will be far more 
satisfactory, if there is to be a good deal of going 
about. 

Objects of interest. The State House, Faneuil 
Hall, and the Public Library, should all be vis- 
ited; likewise the Common, the Publie Garden, 
the fine avenues in the Back Bay, and the plaza 
at the intersection of Boylston, Dartmouth and 
Clarendon Streets, around which are grouped 
some of the finest buildings in this or any other 
American city; among them the Art Museum and 
Trinity Church. A walk through the ‘* Burned 
District” will also repay. If one is a good pedes- 
trian, all this can be done on foot. Bunker Hill, 
in Charlestown, can be reached in a twenty-min- 
utes’ ride by horse-car from Cornhill; and the 
navy yard in the sawe precinct is not far away. 

Excursions. In the summer season excursion 
routes radiate from Boston in many directions, 
and day ufter day can be spent in pursuing one 
after the other with great pleasure. Plymouth, 
Concord, Martha’s Vineyard, Nahant, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Andover, can each be easily visited in 
asingle day. There are several steamboat trips 
to the islands and beachés down the harbor. all cf 
which have their respective attractions. What- 
ever is omitted under this head let it not be the 
ride to Lynn and back over the narrow-gauge 
Revere Beach Railroad. Trains run every hour, 
and the fare for the round tr.p is but a trifle. 
By this means one of the finest beaches on the 
New England coast can be easily and expeditious- 
ly reached; and if a stop is to be made let it be 
at the ** Pavilion,” which is, or was last summer, 
a quiet, orderly, and well-kept house of rest and 
entertainment. The resorts about Hingham and 
Nantucket, at the other side of the barbor, are 
equally attractive, and are reached with equal 
ease by boats running several times a day. Point 
Shirley, off from the Revere Beach Railroad a 
little way, is a deservedly famous place among 
wen for its tish and game suppers. 

The suburbs. No study of Boston is complete 
without a view of its immediate suburbs, which, 
owing tote perfection of the country horse-car 
system, are very accessible. The route of the 
Bay View cass to South Boston gives a command- 
ing prospect to the southeastward. The Metro- 
politan Horse-Railroad Company publishes a very 
neat little guide-book to its many routes, which 
can be had for the asking at its office. It offers a 
great variety of charming summer rides at low 
fares. Revere Beach and Lynn can be reached 
by horse-cars, but the ride is long and not partic- 
ulary interesting except as a ride. Cambridge, 
Brookline, and the various precincts of Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and Jamaica Plain may be, howev>r, 
profitably reached by this means. None of these 
suburbs should be neglected. If one has the 
money to spend he could not do better with ten 
or fifteen dollars than to take a barouche and 
driver for the following circuit: Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Everett Heights, Malden, Medford, 


around Mystic Lake in Winchester, Arlington, 
through Pleasant Street into Belmont, by the 
Payson and Adams estates in Belmont and Water- 
town, Brighton, Longwood, Brookline, Chestnut 


Hill, Jamaica Plain, Dorchester and Roxbury; and 
so back to the starting place by way of the South 
End. This would be a drive of from twenty-five 
to thirty miles, but it could easily be made with- 
out stops in a long morning or afternoon. It 
would be better, however, to divide it in two, 
and so to allow time for ascending Arlington 
Heights, in Arlington, and Corey’s Hill, in Brook- 
line, whence are to be seen, when the weather is 
fair, two of the sublimest urban landscapes which 
the eye can look upon. The first half of this 
drive, from Chelsea around as far as Cambridge, 
could be taken the first day; the rest, the second. 
A good walker can make either Arlington Heights 
or Corey’s Hill, without a carriage, in half a day; 
taking in the first instance the Concord and 
Lexington branch of the Lowell Railroad to 
Arlington Heights Station, and in the second the 
horse or steam-cars to Brookline. Either of these 
expeditions will yield an ample reward to the 
lover of imposing views. 


THE PORCH OF THE PALACE. 
By THE Rev. 8. MILLER HAGEMAN. 


| STAND in the porch of a palace 
That riseth up out of the night; 
Ita buttress is buried in shadows, 
Its bell-tower is splendored in light. 
Though I pass not on earth thro’ its portal, 
Where the throngs of the ages have trod, 
I know by the signs of its splendor 
That its builder and maker is God, 


The aun, like a dim-burning porch-lamp, 

Is gleaming in front of thy door; 
The stars are the lights ip thy windows 
* That stand like bright sign-posts before. 
And deep down in crystalline caverus 

That the torch of the traveler bath found 
Thy rainbow in rock shines reflected 

In the star-studded night of the ground. 


The flowers swung in rare perfumed censers 
Are breatbing thy beauty to me, 
The birds are all singing a music 
That shail clasp its great zone chord in thee. 
And everything stands like a prophet 
On the hills that are lifted between, 
A mark of invisible glory. 
An image of something unseen. 


My soul like a shell that is sounding 
In a strange foreign land of the sea 
Sings ever thy wondertul echo 
Of the kingdom of God within me. 
And sometimes a fuint solemn murmur 
Rolis up on the spirit within: 
The echo of Life everiasting, 
The sound of its strunge silent din. 


‘ When the red sun bars in its setting 

Thy curtains that crimson the sky, 

Ita gute like an angry garnet 
Biinds brightly the earthly eye. 

When I snake off the dust from my sandals 
At the sepulcher's open door 

Oh how with a spotiess footstep 
Shall I tread thy crystal floor! 


So I stand in the porch of the palace, 
Beneath its wreat jeweled dime 
Where ( brist stood, a royal beggar. 
And knocked at the doors of bis home. 
And my soul like a white cloud of Attna 
That floats up from out its red fire, 
Shall bathe in the blood of redemption 
And, snowy, mount higher and bigher. 


O white-towered City of Wonder! 
O beautiful homes of the blest! 
My heart as it throbbeth in slumber 
But knocks at thy closed doors for rest. 
My thoughts break their wi). gs on thy portal, 
As night-birds on walls in their flight, 
And only Death's rusty night-key 
Shall open the Palace of Light. 


THE DAY OF SEDAN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIS second day of September is the great 

German holiday—indeed, it is the only really 
national festival of the Empire. Flags, music, 
processions, parades, feasts, sports, plays, patri- 
otic speeches and songs in the scbools and at ban- 
quets, stir again the popular enthusiasm at the 
decisive triumph of Germany over France in the 
victory of Sedan. Yet with the lapse of time 
this enthusiasm seems to wane; and many thought- 
ful Germans, | know, agree with me that it was a 
mistake to single out for yearly commemoration 
one battle of a great war, the significance of 
which was military rather than moral, and which 
the fortunes of another campaign migbt reverse. 
A member of the king’s staff told me that when 
Sedan surrendered there was great eagerness 
at the German headquarters to know if Napoleon 
was in the town, and when it was ascertained 
that he was a prisoner, everybody was wild with 
joy that the war was over and France sufficiently 
humiliated in the overthrow of ber imperial army 


—everybody except Bismarck, who shook his 
head and said, **The capture of Napoleon is a 
great misfortune for us.” He saw at a glance 
that with Napoleon a prisoner there was no longer 
a government with which to make a stable peace, 
and that the war must go on until some political 
solution should be reached. Had Napoleon re- 
trexnted to Paris and been shut up there the end 
might have come much sooner. 

Yet, ina sense, the war had to be fought out 
to the bitter end. Its motive lay in the feelings 
of the two peoples in a struggle for position in 
the future of Europe. By the first Napoleon 
France had trodden all Germany under foot. By 
the third Napoleon France assumed to browbeat 
Prussia. Suddenly the victory of Sadowa daz- 
zled the world with the brilliancy of the Prussian 
arms, and France, astonished and distanced, 
sought to pick a quarrel with Prussia over Lux- 
embourg. A leading German capitalist has told 
me that he then went to (reneral Moltke to entreat 
that war might be averted for the sake of indus- 
try and commerce. The General replied, ** I do 
not desire a war with France, but war ust come. 
France will never forgive Sadowa. Her prestige 
is gone, and she must wipe out our military fame 
to recover her own. She will never be satistied 
until she has again pitted her army against ours. 
We are now ready and she is not. | could march 
to Paris in three weeks. A few years later it will 
cost us an immense sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
Hence, as I feel sure that we must fight France, I 
should rather fight her now.” The war was 
averted for atime, and then Moltke’s prediction 
came fearfully true in 1870-71. Ah, if only the 
war could have ended at Sedan! (rermany, in- 
stead of sowing in the French nation seeds of 
hatred and revenge, might even have won the 
gratitude of France by ridding her of Napoleon. 
But the war took on dimensions so much more 
vast, and led to issues so much more significant, 
that bis overthrow is not worthy to be comumemo- 
rated by a great military nation. In that view 
Sedan is but a parody on Waterloo. 

It is true that Sedan paved the way to the 
union of Germany and to the constitution of the 
Empire. But how much better it would have 
been to have made these political events the occa 
sion vf public commemoration. Americans may 
well be proud that their national anniversary 
commemorates principles and ideas which have 
now become the common heritage of mankind. 

It is neither generous nor wise for a great na- 
tion to irritate a neighbor by glorying’ over its 
defeat. Victory alone cunnot make a people 
great. Itis seven ycars since Sedan; and to-day 
France is rejoicing in free government and in- 
dustrial prosperity, while Germany, depressed in 
trade, burdened with taxes, dis:rusts liberty and 


trewbles at the specter of Socialism. 
BERLINER. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 


A CONVERSATION ABUUT CONSCIENCE. 
QUIET and accidental gathering at our 
bouse the other evening resolved itself into 

a conversazione respecting the faculty of con- 
science. I did not join in the conversation but 
busied wyself in making mental notes of it for the 
purpose of reportiug it to the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union. What started the conversation was 
Mr. Geer’s question addressed to the parson: 
**What do you think of Mr. Cook’s philosophy of 
conscience ?” 

The Parson. What is it? 

Mr. Geer. That conscience is the voice of God 
in the swul. 

The Parson. 1 doubt a little whether you have 
got Mr. Cook’s exact meaning. At least | should 
be surprised to know that so sensible a wan could 
attempt to translate what is rather poor even as 
poetry into what is utterly indefensible as phil- 
osophy. 

The Deacon. You do not believe, then, that con- 
science is infallible. 

The Parson. Infallible! Why, of all the faculties 
it is almost the most freaky. 

Mr. Hardeap. Indeed, Parson, I am sorry to hear 
you say so. If you deny the authority of con- 
science what light do you leave for any soul? 

The Deacon. Well, | am very glad to hear you 
say so. Forif conscience is the voice of God im 
the soul his voice is the most uncertain, the most 
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contradictory, the most unreliable, of any voice 
that ever speaks to man. The famous Delphic 
oracle was nothing toit. It tells no two people 
the same story. It rarely tells the same person 
the same thing twice alike. It condemns in one 
what it applauds in another. It emphasizes mat- 
ters of indifference, and it is indifferent about 
matters of importance. 

Mr. Hardcap. What do you mean? 

The Deacon. Ma (the Deacon generally calls 
his wife *‘ ma’), tell him about your old school. 
mate. 

The Deacon’s Wife. Euphemia? Oh, there is 
nothing to tell. Weroomed together. The first 
Sunday I was at school I took out my needle and 
thread to catch up a little rip in my dress which I 
had not observed before; and she expressed her 
astonishment that I would sew on Sunday. I did 
not discuss it with herthen. But I noticed present- 
ly that she went to work arranging her bureau 
drawers. It took hera full half hour. Then I 
expressed my surprise, and she replied that she 
always took Sunday morning to put her bureau 
drawers in order. 

The Deacon, That's a queer voice of God in the 
soul; eh, Mr. Hardcap? 

The Parson. Our conscience depends very much 
on our education. Probably she had put her 
drawers in order Sunday morning from her child- 
hood. A good conscientious friend of mine, some 
ten or fifteen years ago, rode over one Saturday 
with her husband, on an exchange, to a‘town in 
the valley of the Connecticut. She had been ac- 
customed to begin Sunday at sunrise; the friend 
she was going to visit was accustomed to begin it 
at sundown Saturday. She wanted to get a par 
ticular crochet stitch; and after tea she brought 
her needles into the parlor and asked her friend 
to show her the stitch. The friend hesitated: ‘‘I 
suppose it is all right,” she said; ‘‘ but I have 
never been accustomed to get out my work Satur- 
day night, and I would a little rather not, if you 
will excuse me.” So of course the matter was 
dropped. The next night after tea the hostess came 
into the parlor with her crochet needles in her 
hand. ‘‘ Now,” said she to the guest, ‘if you 
will get out your needles I will show you that 
stitch.” But now the guest hesitated: ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is all right,” she said; ‘‘ but I have never 
been accustomed to get out my work Sunday 
nights, and I had rather be excused.” And so 
she went home Monday morning without her 
stitch. And she never would have gone with her 
husband if it had not been that she wanted to get 
that stitch. 

The Parton's Wife. Well, Jobn, you know I 
couldn't knit on Sunday; now I really couldn’t. 

The Parson. You did very right, my dear. 
Only I don’t believe the voice of God gave such 
different directions to both of you. Each of you 
did right to follow her own scruples; but they 
were your scruples, they were not God’s; and the 
voice was that of your own feeling and education. 

Mr. Hardcap. Well, 1 think every man ought 
to follow his own conscience. 

The Parson. So dol. 

Mr. Hardcap. And yet his conscience may lead 
him astray. 

The Parson. Certainly. He must follow the best 
light be can get; and that is the light of his own 
judgment and his own conscience. Neither is in- 
fallible; but they are his guides. He must follow 
them; buthe mustall the time recognize that they 
are liable to error, and he must endeavor to in- 
struct and improve them. 

Mr. Geer. The freaky conscience is not as bad 
as the Pharisaic conscience. 

Mr. Hardcap. What do you mean? 

Mr. Geer. 1 mean a conscience that insists on 
little matters and ignores important matters, 

The Parson. Dr. Guthrie tells a good story illus- 
trative of the Pharisaic conscience. A French 
nobleman who was visiting Scotland rang for the 
waiter Sunday morning and ordered up some 
shaving water. The waiter was aghast: ‘ Ye 
canna hae shaving water on the Lord’s Day, 
mon,” said he. Expostulation and argument 
were alike in vain. But the Frenebman thought 
of adevice. ‘‘CanI have some whisky and hot 
water for a toddy’”’ he inquired. Certainly. No 
objection to that. So he ordered up the materials 
for a toddy, then gave the whisky to the waiter 
to drink and shaved himself with the hot water. 

Mr. Geer. 1 met with an illustration of that 


same sort of conscience the other day. It Was | chuck has. It is an emotion excited by what is 


not quite as amusing, but it was quite as striking. 
My friend Mr.—but I won’t give his name, call 
him Jones—is a Puritan of the Puritans. His 
business is the furnishing of mirrors and chande- 
liers, and he does a very large trade. He hap- 
pened to speak of Mr. Welsh’s reported refusal to 
sanction a play for the benefit of the yellow fever 
sufferers, and gave it his warmest approbation. 
‘*No Christian,” said he, ‘‘ought to have any- 
thing to do with theaters. For my part, I will 
not lend them my countenance or give them my 
support in any manner whatever. Nothing would 
tempt me to see a play acted. And yet I have 
many opportunities. We are often called on, in 
the way of business, to furnish mirrors and chan- 
deliers to the theaters. Last winter we had just 
finished furnishing one and the proprietor asked 
me to come round and see thatall was right. He 
gave me a ticket and asked me to come to the per- 
formance. And I went; | walked down the cen- 
ter aisle; I looked all about; I inspected every 
mirror and every light in the house; and then I 
walked out. I did not once look on the stage, 
and I do not know what they were doing there.” 

Mr. Hardcap. 1 think he did very right. 

The Parson. And yet he was furnishing the at- 
tractions to the theater, some of the very elements 
that drew people into it, and he was taking their 
money. He was to all intents and purposes a 
partner in the theater, helped to make it what it 
was and shared in the profits; but he would not 
look at the stage. 

Mr. Hardcap. Well, if conscience is no good I 
do not see what God gave it to us for. 

The Parson. 1 have not said that conscience is 
no good, Mr. Hardeap. The moral of the whole 
matter is that no man ought to satisfy himself by 
simply following his own conscience. He is also 
bound to see to it that his conscience is so edu- 
cated that its dictates are in accordance with the 
will of God. 

Which also seems to me to be the moral of the 


conversation. Yours sincerely, 
LAICUS. 


FROM MT. DESERT. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 


HENCE did my lady bring 
Thought of the place in treasure-trove exprest: 
Laid soft against a sea-gull’s pointed wing 
A wood-bird’s dainty breast. . 


One cut its rapid way 
‘Gainst ocean winds, thro’ tempest-driven foam, 
O’er crested waves about the crags at play— 
Some storr-beat ledge its home; 


And one from tender blades 

Of low, sweet meadow grasses brushed the dew, 
Or nested where soft winds in leafy shade 

Let lazy sunlights through. 


From tokens such as these 
I shape a thought of blessing for my friend ; 
W here life breaks fast, in deep full-tided seas, 
There sometimes may she wend 


In faith ber steadfast way, 
Taste the salt air, the purifying strife, 
Nor miss the sparkle and the color-play 
Wherewith the deeps are rife ; 


But may her spirit keep 
Safe from those bounds the green world of its rest— 
W bere still woods grow aod clear warm sunlights sleep, 
And love hath made her biest. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. LYMAN 
BEECHER. 
By. L J. D. 


T was my privilege to be much in the family of 
the late Dr. Lyman Beecher when he was re- 
siding in Boston in ’36 and ’37. At that time I 
was in the habit of keeping a diary (a weakness I 
have since outgrown). But on looking over some 
old ones of those dates I find some interesting 
memoranda in connection with the googold man, 
and I transcribe a few before I commit the rec- 
ords to the flames. I know you will be interested 
in reading some of his characteristic expressions. 
One morning at family worship be was reading 
the account of Judas’s betrayal of Christ. He 
suddenly threw up his glasses, and bringing his 
clenched hand to his knee with great vehemence, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Judas Iscariot was the most abom- 
inable cretur that ever wore out shoe leather.” 
At another time he said, ‘‘ Conscience has no 
more to do with right and wrong than a wood- 


done, painful or pleasing.” 

I was regretting that I could not attend some 
meeting on account of duties at home, and in his 
quick way he silenced me, saying, ‘‘ You can’t 
have all your mile-stones in a heap.” 

Reading at family worship from Rev. xix., he 
paused after the sixth and seventh verses and 
said, ‘‘ When intemperance and slavery and des- 
potism come to an end, then hurrah!” 

Reading from Daniel iv. he said, ‘‘I think 
Nebuchadnezzar went to heaven, though I had 
never numbered him among the saints.’’ This was 
after a perusal of the twenty-seventh verse. 

One day he was reading over one of his famous 
‘* Temperance Lectures.” He shut up the book, 
and, throwing it with a bang on the table, ex- 
claimed, pulling off his glasses, ‘‘Good! I am 
giad I wrote that when I could. I didn’t know I 
ever did write so well.” 

Again, he said, ‘‘ If I should live my life over 
again one of the things I would do would be to 
pay more attention to the Bible, for it is like Cali- 
fornia. I keep finding new mines.” 

He said he wondered at God’s patience with the 
slow progress of his plans for the work of the 
world’s redemption. 

**We often receive our blessings as a matter of 
course and forget our obligations of gratitude. 
Then God finds it necessary to deal with us by 
subtraction, and often he enriches us more by sub- 
traction than by addition awaking our grati- 
tude.” 

Sitting one day at the writing table while I 
acted as amanuensis he said, ‘‘l do admire and 
wonder at the fertility of language, especially the 
qualifying of adjectives and the collocation of 
words. It rises upon me wore and more the more 
I work. There always is a word that expresses 
just what you want if you can find it. Aud how 
forcible are right words. How much you may 
often increase the power of a sentence by a trans- 
position of words.” 

Again, at family worship after reading Hebrews 
xii. he said, ‘‘ The faith that overcomes the world, 
the flesh and the devil is the realization of the 
evidence of things not seen so that they have such 
an influence over our minds as external objects 
have on our senses. It is the power which the 
Holy Ghost gives holy hearts to gain the victory 
and leads to activities and courage and consecra- 
tions such as we read of in this chapter. Moses 
put the riches of Egypt in one scale and Christ in 
the other, and the world kicked the beam.” 

A brother minister remarked, ‘‘ Many a man 
has gone to heaven with the help of a Bible and 
saddle who wouldn’t bave found it easy with the 
exclusive use of either.” Father Beecher added, 
‘*He might have gone to hearen, but it would 
have been fell all the way.” 

One day he was deeply interested in a sermon I 
was copying for him from the text, ‘‘ Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” He seemed con- 
scious of his failing powers, and yet so anxious to 
finish it to his satisfaction. His eyes filled with 
tears and he said, ‘‘ I will excuse you awhile.” 

I met him at dinner and he abruptly remarked, 
‘*] felt as if I must get through that, and I lifted 
up my heart to Christ and addressed him as I 
would a friend. I told him I thought it was im- 
portant, and if he thought so and thought as I 
did, that I could present the subject better than 
any one,” as illustrating part of his series on the 
work of the Spirit, ‘‘ why didn’t he help me, grant 
me health of body, health of mind, and health 
of heart to complete it? And he has helped me. 
I have finished it, and I wouldn’t take a hundred 
dollars for that sermon.” 


TELLING THE LORD ALL ABOUT IT. 


By THE Rev. Geo. M. Boynton. 


T is not a gracious thing to criticise a prayer. 
It is hardly a permissible thing, if it be truly 
prayer—the communion of a soul with its Father 
in heaven. That surely should be as sacred as it 
should be free. And yet prayers do not escape 
criticism. People will discuss what they hear, 
and too often only listen to prayers instead of 
joining in them; are spectators where they should 
be participants. 
Among the most common faults which are al- 
leged is that suggested in our heading. As the 
bowed heads are raised, one says to another, 
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‘Well, he told the Lord all about it, didn’t he?” 
‘* Don’t you suppose that God knew that before?” 
‘* He seems to have thought that he must give the 
Almighty a great deal of information.” Such re- 
marks are not infrequently made, and almost as 
frequently accepted in silent acquiescence. It 
seems to be generally considered a glaring fault 
in prayer if one rehearses to the Lord the details 
of his condition, or the particulars of the cireum- 
stances in which he prays for wisdom or relief. 

We claim the privilege of making protest both 
against the criticism and its acceptance as valid, 
Why should not the petitioner come and pour the 
story of his life, its joys and sorrows and perplex- 
ities, nay, its whole history if he will, into the 
willing ear of Him who knows it all? Is petition 
the whole of prayer? It used to be analyzed, if 
our memory serves us, as made up of adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, and petition. And every 
one of these implies and includes a basis of fact 
and narrative. Adoration reminds the Lord of 
Hosts of his greatness and the glory of his power 
and love. But He knows it all beforehand. We 
cannot teach him anything about bis character or 
his goodness. Shall we, therefore, fail to recog- 
nize and utter our appreciation of them? In our 
thanksgiving we rehearse bis marvelous works to 
the children of men and tell of his deliverances, 
Confession repeats the story of our sins and lays 
them in order before him. But he knows both 
what he bas done for us and what we have left 
undone towards him. Must we therefore not say 
anything about it? And even our petition—why 
make that’ ‘‘For your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask bim.” 

More broadly, prayer is communion, conversa- 
tion with God, His answers are indeed inaudible, 
but no less real for that. Our hearts burn within 
us while he talks to us by the way. Shall we be 
restricted from saying anything to him which 
may be on our hearts? He bids us, *‘ when ye 
pray say, Our Father.” And if we come as chil- 
dren we shall want to tell him all the things that 
we have done and seen, to have the comfort of 
his sympathy with our experiences, to lay the 
basis for cumpleter confidence, and to express it 
when attained. Surely the Lord himself puts no 
such restriction on us, and we will not accept it 
from any other source. When the disciples were 
in trouble then they came and told Jesus, 

But what light on this subject has the Word of 
God itself asa record of prayers? It is a prayer- 
book too, with many lesser and some longer 
prayers. If we find that these men of all ag-s, 
heard and accepted too, the story of their lives 
deemed worthy of inspired record—if we find 
them uniformly avoiding the narration of their 
experiences in their address to God, it may be sig- 
nificant and at least suggestive of caution on our 
part. But, on the contrary, the longer prayers 
of the Bible are made up largely—it is within 
bounds to say chiefly—of this very telling the 
Lord all about it. 

King David, overcome with the honor put upon 
him and his house by the promise which came to 
him through Nathan the prophet, speaks to the 
Lord, and in the prayer, which is recorded in 
twelve verses, has but one petition at the close 
(2 Sam. vii., 18-29). Solomon’s prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple is almost the only 
lengthy prayer which is mainly composed of re- 
quests (2 Chron. vi.). Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx., 
6-12) makes one petition. Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii., 
16-25) merely lays the desperate case of his peo- 
ple before the Lord, and in words asks for noth- 
ing. And the Lord answered him at once when 
he had told him about it. Jonah cried unto the 
Lord, as he said, ‘‘out of the belly of hell,” but 
it is rather a story and a psalm than a prayer 
which arose from that strange temple (Jonah ii.). 
Ezra’s prayer is the story of his people’s sin told 
to his people’s God (Ezra ix., 5-15). Habakkuk’s 
is a poetic history. And He who spake as never 
man spake and prayed as never man prayed, in 
that wonderful utterance (John xvii.) which is 
his perpetual benediction on his own, tells his 
Father of his work for them, his gift to them, and 
their mission for him, at twice the length in which 
he directly invokes his Father’s blessing on them. 

Is not the refutation of the criticism a complete 
one? Did not Jesus know how to pray? We 


need not hesitate then, we say it confidently, to 
go to God with the mere story oi our wants, with 
the details of our need, with enything which in | 
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the spirit of little children we wish to ask or tell. 
It is the critic who is in danger of condemnation, 
rather than the loving soul who in his joy or sor- 
row, his fullness or his need, tells the Lord all 
about it. 


GEN. BUTLER AT WORCESTER. 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Massachusetts people have been in the habit of 
looking ia their dictionaries to find a definition of 
bull-dozing.”. They will heneeforth look back to 
Worcester and the disgraceful scenes of Tuesday the 17th 
ult. for the definition of that mysterious word, and they 
will find that a synonym of it is ‘‘ Butlerism.” To un- 
derstand the event I am to describe let me indulge in 
a bit of topographical preface. 

The inland city of Worcester, the historic place of 
meeting of these larger and more important State con- 
ventions, consists, for the purpose of this letter, of one 
main street, which is a handsome and busy thorough- 
fare. Upon this street, which is some little distance 
from the depot and not in sight from it, is situated the 
Bay State House, a very creditable hotel, the chosen 
headquarters on all such occasions as these. Near by 
is Mechanics’ Hall, a very spacious and imposing public 
hall, seating two thousand persons or more. At polit- 
ical conventions heretofore the managers and delegates 
have generally made their rendezvous at the Bay State 
House the evening previous, spent half the night in can- 
vassing, and gone into convention the next day with 
their work laid out as far as possible and shaped toa 
definite conclusion, 

On Monday evening of last week, when the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, and the delegates from 
among the regular rank and file of the party, reached 
Worcester, it was found that Gen. Butler’s followers 
had pre-engaged all the hotel parlors, and set them 
apart as Butler beadquarters, under various names; and 
furthermore that they had engaged every public hall in 
the city, with the exception of the Mechanics’ Hall, 
which had previously been engaged by the State Cen- 
tral Committee. This strategy was intended, of course, 
to prevent anything like organization on the part of the 
anti-Butlerites. 

A measure still more desperate was in hand. 

At about three o’clock Tuesday morning a gang of 
men acting in the Butler interest proceeded to the rear 
entrance of Mechanics’ Hall, and, after breaking down 
several locked doors one after another, obtained en- 
trance to the hall. Word was then sent to all the 
Butler delegates in the city, and by daylight several 
hundred had collected. 

Immediately after breakfast the city authorities were 
informed of this programme, and a police force was 
ordered to the hall to prevent any further admissions. 
The Mayor, accompanied by the City Marshal, entered, 
and addressed those already assembled to the effect 
that their action was illegal, that he had power to eject 
them, and that he proposed to do it; but requested that 
they should depart quietly so that he might avoid the 
use of force. 

A colloquy ensued, in which the mob showed its easy 
confidence in its own position and the Mayoran indecision 
and pusillanimity which is not looked for in the State of 
John A. Andrew and Gen. Bartlett. The point at stake 
was whether the Mayor would guarantee re-entrance to 
all certificated delegates provided they would then retire. 
Upon the exact terms of this guarantee there was some 
difficulty in agreeing. Finally, at a later hour, the 
Mayor wound up his parleying by saying: ‘‘I wish to 
say to you again that I request you to leave tbe hall. 
If you refuse I shall allow you to remain.” 

While these proceedings were in progress the crowd 
grew hungry, and their provisioning was undertaken 
from outside in true beleaguered-garrison style. A ladder 
was erected against a central rear window, and commu- 
nication established with the outside world. Some 
barrels of crackers and cans of coffee began to accumu- 
Jate at the bottom of the ladder, and these improvised 
rations were hoisted up through the window by means 
of ropes. 

The Butlerites, being in the end left in triumpbant 
pcssession of the hall, with the State Central Commit- 
tee, representing the organic personality of the Conven- 
tion, cooling its heels outside, proceeded to organize a 
convention after their own heart. The delegates handed 
in their ‘‘credentials.” The usual officers were elected. 
A platform was adopted and speeches were made. And 
Gen. Butler was uproariously nominated for Governor. 
To crown the farce a new State Central Committee was 
appointed ! 

Cheated out of their place of meeting, the old com- 
mitttee went elsewhere, and adopted a minute repudiat- 
ing the Butler Convention, and postponing the regular 
convention to meet in a week at Faneuil Hall in Boston. 

In a word, Gen. Butler, foreseeing that the ‘‘machine” 
was not likely to work to his satisfaction, boldly seized 
it and pitched it out of doors. This in a figure, for he 
was not personally present: 


It is only just to say that the Butler delegates, who 
were elected to this convention in large numbers all over 
the State, believed, or professed to believe, that they 
were not going to have justice at the hands of the State 
Central Committee, but were likely to be ruled out 
altogether by the latter, if such a thing should be pos- 
sible; and they claim that no course was open to them, 
in protection of their rights, but to resort to force. The 
reader will judge for himself how valid this justifica- 
tion is, 

The event has given a new illustration of the tre- 
mendous will and power of Gen. Butler; and cannot 
fail to define still more sharply the lines already drawn. 
Those who like the man and believe in bim will like 
him and believe in him more than ever; and those who 
see in bim an unscrupulous and dangerous demagogue 
will detest bim and oppose his aggrandizement more 
stoutly than before. 


Boston, Sept. 18. 


Pecture-Hoom Calk. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BRIGHT AND DARK DAYS.* 


UCH of the language of Scripture that relates to 
a Christian life is special and individual—not 
universal. There was a time when to belong to Christ 
meant to be separaed from all men, and to be dispos- 
sessed of every other relationship. There was a time 
when, in becoming a Christian, one gave up friends, 
and was cast out. There was a time when to live 
in a Christian-like way required the breaking of almost 
every tie that connected a man with this world. 

Now and then the same is true in our day; but not 
once in a thousand times. We are brought up to a 
knowledge of and a respect for the Christian religion; 
and instead of being held back and prevented from be- 
coming Christians by father and mother, or by brothers 
and sisters, they urge us to it. It is their most earnest 
wish that we should embrace Christianity; and we 
move, under the influence of the whole affectional circle 
in which we live, toward a Christian life. 

There are those who have been wayward, reckless, 
wanton, and who have broken out, under temptation, 
into ways of life that have fixed upon them habits of 
evil; and when they are called by the spirit of God toa 
new life it is necessary for them to be turned up by the 
roots, as it were. The very strongest passions that 
afilict human nature have to be subdued in them; and 
they are to turn away from a life in which wickedness 
is fearfully rea] and intense, and come into the kingdom 
of Christ as true penitent believers; and it is not a very 
easy thing to do. 

But that is not the experience of one in a hundred of 
us. Most of us are brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. We are brought up where we 
are trained morally, where morality becomes virtue, and 
where the line between virtue and piety is a line be- 
tween the bud and the blossom. 

There are persons who have fallen into, if they have 
not been educated in, states in which their minds are 
very unsettled as to what the truth is. A man may feel 
himself obliged to break away from theycommunion in 
which be was brought up. He may bave been brought 
up under systems of theological thought which fall 
away from him. Under such circumstances he has to 
struggle on the best way he can. And it is no small 
thing for a man to find his way out of the path of his 
parents, and of his early days. No matter if it is an 
imperfect one; no matter if it involves a great many 
errors of belief, and a great many burdens of church- 
mansbip, it is pot an easy thing for one to break off 
from it. It is bard for one to free himself from -those 
tendencies and associations which come from childhood, 

But there are comparatively few of us who have any 
such difficulty as this; for the majority of us go on be- 
lieving that very doctrine, adhering to that very theol- 
ogy, which has the association of father and mother 
blessing and perfuming it all the days of our lives. 
Nay, most young persons enter the church of Christ 
under circumstances such that the profession of religion 
brings them into the sphere, not of hatred and persecu- 
tion, but of kindness and love, and such that their 
experience is one, not of cross-bearing, but of crown- 
wearing. They are brought into a hfe in which they 
have blessings falling upon them, and in which their 
way is strewn with flowers, from the very beginning. 

I remember that it used to be the fashion to exhort 
young converts, and persons just entering upon a church 
life, not to think that their present joys were going to 
accompany them through their whole life. I recollect 
that it used to be said to them, ‘‘ You will have your 
doubts and fears, and you must not expect to be as 
happy all your days as you are just now.” 


*FripayY May 3, 1878. Hymna (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos. 890, 878, 
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Well, if religion were merely playing upon the heart 
as upon a fiddle there might be something of that kind 
said: we capnot always bsve music in our souls; who, 
indeed, having been brought up in Christian d: ctrine and 
truth, by Christian parents, ever expected, when taking 
upon him the public vows ef the household of Christ, 
that be was going to sit in the high places of joy all the 
time” 

Why, spiritual self-indulgence is one of the worst 
kinds of self-indulgence. I would not give anything 
fora man who bed not some sad bours, and wh» did 
not know how to bear some pains, s me disappoint- 
me: ts, some thwartirgs, some crossings. I will guar 
antee tbat you will have plenty of these things if you 
are faithful, I will guarantee that if you are faithful 
you will have a crown with as many thorns in it as 
there were in your Master’s. And yet, you may be very 
bappy, and you may be able to say that since you be- 
eau the Christian life and entered the church your way 
has been an ascending way, growing brighter and 
brighter. 

Of course you are as liable as any body to the inci- 
dents of outward life—to poverty; to change of con- 
dition; to bereavements; to the loss of friends; you are 
not to be free from such things: but you will find that 
if you train yourself to faith, and to a personal com- 
munion with the Lord Jesus Christ, even these things 
will, in your case, have lost that supereminent power 
which they once had, that you can bear reverses and 
disciplines with patience, and that you can extract from 
them, oftentimes, a degree of satisfaction which other- 
wise would be utterly unatainable. 

Here is where you will have your trouble. You are 
selfish, and you are going to vow, or you have vowed, 
that the law of benevolence shall be the supreme law of 
y ur life. Now you are in forit. There is going to be 
a struggle. You will see whether in this matter the spir- 
itua! man or the natural man is going to be the stronger. 
You will have to look into your heart, into the motives 
of your life, into the products of your daily conduct; 
and you will find that nature in you is very strong, and 
sometimes a great deal too strong for the grace that is in 
you. I will warrant that if you are faithful in your 
struggles with selfishness you will have many crowns of 
thorns, and that you will bave tears and sorrows, 
Th ugh you have undertaken to live under the supreme 
guidance of the Lord Jesus Christ, you will find yourself 
fallirg mto the currents of the world, which may not 
be positively bad. but whicb are not very exalted. You 
will find th, the idea of Christ will fade out from your 
mind. You will find that there will be times when the 
divine portr>iture will be almost lost to you. Iodeed, there 
will be times when it will be quite lost to you. There will 
be times when it will seem as though your prayers were 
going into the empty air. There will be times when 
you will cry aloud, and no one will seem to hear or 
answer. In otver words, there will be times when you 
will bave t» live by fai hh, and not by sigbt. But the 
times when Christ is very near to y:u, when yu can 
see, and whev you bave hope, will give you strength 
for the times when Cbrist seems to be afar off, when 
you cannot see, and when you are full of doubt. 
Chri t is never far off; but you, by reason of weariness, 
or wrong frelings, will ofteo be opaque and without 
sensibility; and your waut of sensimility will con mbute 
the absence of tne shiving of bis face. He is elways 
near, only you are nut always in an apprehe.ding 
mood. 

Now, this living by faith rather than by sight is 
very wh lesome. It makes youbrigoter. I' makes you 
stronger. D. not be too nomesick, It is a good thing 
for clinidren to be able to hve away from home a week, 
ora m th, they are a! school. may be 
home-ick: but beo, t is wet! for tbem to be able to 
bold over. A d Idon t thik it necessary that all the 
day- of a you Christian should be bright days. 
have no doubt that often you would see that your dark 
days were your best days if God should inferpret them 
to you. I bave no doubt that while some of your days 
are dark you bave more real strength than you would 
bave if your days were all bright. 

Then, again, to be bappy and to be peaceful are not 
the thing- that y u are secking. It is not mere theology 
that you are alter; you are not simply taking upon your. 
self vows and cove: ants; you are living to build upa 
boly character a’ d disposition; to carry grace to falien 
man; to be active for bim; to be a witness for him; to 
labor in his cause. It does not make much difference 
whether you are very bappy or bot, provided you are 
conscious, day by day, that io all your conduct aud dis- 
position, through darkuess and through light, through 
joy aud through sorrow, you are honestly aud sincerely 
attempting to follow Corist. 

One word more. While I do not say that you will 
not have more or less d ubts and fears, this I will say: 
that a true Cbristian who lives in the enjoyment of re- 
ligious privil ges, though be may not bave the special 
novelty of that joy which comes with first conversion 
and with early hope, yet he will bave a great deal more 
j y 10 later years ‘ban be had in the beginning. I think 


I erj y more in one year, now, than I did in ten years 
at the commencement of my Christian life. To be sure, 
the joys that I had then were more like lightning 
strokes, more brilliant than those I have now, but they 
were more transient. I have more calm satisfaction in 
the Christian life in one day, I am sure, now, than I had 
in a morth in the olden time. It is true that youth has 
more vivid joys than age; but I do oot believe that 
youth has as deep joys as age bas. I do not think that 
youth loves as deeply as age | ves. I suppose that when 
my father and mother bad walked together for twenty 
or twenty-five years they had become more and more 
closely knit to each other, aud that their thoughts were 
like the according notes of a harp. I have no doubt 
that when they bad gone through sorrows aod deep 
troubles togetber they loved one another, pot as clamor- 
ously, and not with such sernptillations as at first, but 
with a soul-mingliog more deep, more earnest, more 
solemn, and worth more in one bour than the overflow- 
ing joys of their youth were worth in a whole month. 
I expect to be happier by and by than I am now; for 
the expenences of a Christian in the present prepare 
him for greater enjoyment later in life. I expect to be 
happier and happier from year to year. For bappiness 
does not preclude suffering. We come to happiness 
through suffering, and even on earth we have something 
of the glory that by and by shall settle on our beads, 
and seitle there forever. 


Che Corner Stone of St. Marn’s. 


By Mary E. C. Wvera. 


RIEST? Wull, not edzackly. We call him Par- 
sop. He's a ministero’ the Gospil, sartin sure.” 

‘* No; that ain’t no Cath’lic chapel, that thar meetin’ 
house. It's jes’ what it says onto it. Saint Mary's 
Church. That thar is a church as was sot up stone by 
stone, an’ paid for from the word ‘Go.’ An’ a passel o’ 
straight ministers o’ the Gospel come over from Coal- 
ville ard Piketown an’ dedicated of the corner stone 
when the first foundations was in; an’ when the las’ 
thing was done, an’ the cross sot up onto the steeple 
thar, an’ tbe bell hung up into the leetle squar’ tower 
thar, why, Parson an’ another lot o’ preachers beld a 
big meetin’ an’ orginized a church—forty ‘r fifty mem- 
bers fust po p—an’ installed our Parson over ‘em, an’ 
kep’ the Lord's Supper, an’, stranger, thar was a power- 
ful revival jes’ then an’ thar, an’ none of the converts 
bez backslid yet, not as ever! heerd on, an’ mostly every 
last one of the quarry folks belong inter that thar 
church—the present company allus excepted. An’ no. 
She ain’t no Mcthody, nuther. I ‘low Prisbyterians 
au’ Baptishers an’ Campbellites an’ sich other persua- 
sions kin bev revivals. The Methodys haint got no pa- 
tent out onto ’em, hev they ? But she ain't no Prisby- 
terian, pur Baplisher, nur Campbellite. She’s the 
Church of Saint Mary’s. That’s her mame. ‘ Her name 
made you 'sp se she was aCath'lic ? Wull, stranger, 
mout I ax you whar you hail from’ ‘ Virginny’? That 
so’ Blamed ef we aiv’t e’en a’most kin. I’m Kaintuck. 
Gimme your band; an’ squat ye duwn thar on that flat 
sione that perjects like from tbe corner of the tower, 
Virginvy, au’ rest a spell; the ole mar’ ’s a grazin’ peace- 
ful, ao’ ye can't git no bite in these diggins afore seven 
o'clock. All these yer quarries eats at the same time. 
My cle woman's ez good e2 the best at cookin’ an’ 
pussin’; I’m the Boss, but I sprained my ankle a month 
b»ck, an’ I’m layin’ off like. My boy tends to the 
quarnes an’ the mck piles. It s to’ helps the jame- 
ness to squat up bere in the sunshine an’ view the strag- 
glers ‘lov g the ‘pike a trudgin’ oa socomf{’ble. So you 
druv «ff «to the swamp an’ got stalded? Jes’ ez well, 
likely. The mar’ ain’t none too peart, an’ Byers he'll 
set the little kerridge up ef be said he would, an’ ye can 
siop with me, Virgivny, an’ git on yer wendin’ way 
bright ao’ airly in the mornin’. An’ Virginny, ez ye 
sem to hev sech a pu werful interest in the church, which 
the same it’s its shadder we're settin’ under, I ‘low I'll 
explain about that matter of the persuasion. Parson, 
he’s a Prisbyterian, ‘count of bis mother. She raised 
him that way—but he was a long time a gittin’ bis rais- 
iu’ through his head—an’ them ministers o’ the Gospil 
‘lowed rigbt off to jive Saint Mary’s onto the Pristy- 
bytry, ez they called it—tbat ud foteh it out a Prisby- 
terian Churcb. Good enough. Oaly Parson, he says 
‘No. Jes’ let it be jes’ hke itis. Them’s the sheep, I 
the shepherd. So no wolf don’t git into the flock we 
kin live peaceable-like an’ lovio’. Ef the time ever 
comes when a wolf from the outside gits into the fold 
an’ raises Cain, why then time enough to jine Prisby- 
try or Confer’nce, or whatever ye like. Jes’ dedicate 
us an’ consecrate us,’ says Parson, ‘to the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ: them yer sheep, an’ this yer 
sbepberd, an’ this blessed Church of Saint Mary's’. 

‘“ Wull, Virgiuny, them ministers o’ the Gospil see it 
wa’n’t no use @ talkin’, 80 they jes’ fell to, an’ the way 
they dedicated an’ consecrated was @ caution to Davy 
Crockett, now Jtell you. They done ther level best, 
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yes, sir. Virginny, that house was cram jam full, pulpit 
steps an’ all, an’ the very nussin’ babies they forgot to 
cry an’ whimper, them mioisters 0’ the Gospel did lay 
themselves out so oncommon extry at that thar dedica- 
tin’; an’ they made it plain ez daylight that the Church 
of Saint Mary’s wa’n’t for no one persuasion to set up a 
claim on; it was for all these yere quarry sinners, an’ 
saints likewise, to hev a place of worship whar they 
could hear the Gospil an’ keep the L :rd’s Supper, an’ 
hev the young ones teached the Holy Bible. Jes’ ez long 
ez Saint Mary's Church an’ Saint Mary's parson could 
run on peaceable an’ lovin’ thar wa’u't no need to bitch 
onto nothin’, an’ hitch they didn’t. Wall, Virginny, 
the Church of Saint Mary’s, under which shadder we is 
now a restin’ an’ a viewin’ the stragglers onto that thar 
*pike, has run nigh onto ten year, an’ pary a scrouge. 
Nary a wolf bez entered. Them sheep in yander scat- 
tered about the quarries, an’ in fac’ up to Coaltown an’ 
roun’ the kentry is ez likely a set o’ sheep e% ye’d come 
across in a day’s tramp; an’ the Parson, wull, the Parson 
is a gittin’ more ‘no’ more like Saint Mary every day, It 
staggers me to see it. *Who is Saiat Mary?’ Well, 
Virginny, its a longish sort of a story, an’ thar’s blood 
into it, an’ hard thoughts into it, an’ thar’s that into it 
that weakens a man tell he bain’t no more grip into him 
‘nD’ a new born baby. But set you thar on that stone, 
Virginny, an’ I'll give you che history of the Church of 
Saint Mary's. It’s my seat o’ Sunday’s is that stone. 
Summer and winter I’ve sot thar all the ten year, an’ 
listened to Passon preach an’ jined in the singin’ an’ 
stood up for pra’rs like a Major Giner’!, Virginny—the 
Parson ‘ll tell ye himself. ‘Why don’t | go inside?’ 
Not much. Them sheep git along peaceable an’ lovin’. 
I ain’t one of ‘em. Somehow the revivin’ an’ the 
convartin’ went al! roun’ an’ roun’ me, an’ pbever 
tetched me. Mebbe it’s onreasoniv’—Purson says it is— 
but anyway I hold a conceit ‘tif 1 was to jive in witb 
‘em, dead arnest—take holt, you kn»w—say my say io 
the meetin’s, an’ git myself counted in as a brotberiog, 
*twouldn’t be the fa'’r thing, you sec. ain't no sheep. 
I'd jes’ simply be a wolf in sheep’s clothing—an’ you 
mind what Parson an’ them ministers o' the Gospel said 
about a wolf gittin’ into the fold. No, sir. I blong 
rightly outside, an’ outside I sets, onto this yer very 
stone, an’ thar, through that tower winder, | listens to 
Parson, an’ 1 says to myself, ‘Go it, Parson, you're all 
right, you an’ them sheep. | ain’t a guin’ to see no 
wolf get in thar among ye, much lesa tote him in my- 
self.’ ‘Curious uetion’y Wull, Virgiony, thar ain’l no 
harm come of it yet. My ole woman au’ Parson, they 
frets some about it, an’ prays more, but prayin’ is gocd 
for sinners, an’ saints hkewise. God A’mighty knows 
why them revivin’s an’ convartin’s and all that dedicatin’ 
an’ consecratin of them munisters o’ the Gospil, like wise 
all Parson's preachin’, has went clean roun’ an’ roun’ me 
an never tetched me. An’ I know thar ain’t no comfort 
in bein’ a bypocrite, Virginny. So, ’s I said afore, I 
sets oufside onter the corner stone thar. ‘ Words onto 
it? yes, Virginny, thar ts words. In one sense that’s a 
moonyment, that thar stone. Read them words. 
Kerreck. Them's the very words: 
** Ry Thy Cross and Passion, 
Good Lord, Deliver us.’ 

Tell you the hist’ry? Edzackly. Wiull, then, Vir- 
ginny, right squar’ on the spot whar that thar church 
stands, which the same its shadder is a gittin’ consid’ably 
longer jes’ at present, thar used to stand a little stone 
house—the best house in these parts—built for the Boss, 
you see. When he died his family moved off, an’ the 
feller ’t’ come in his place was a young chap—nothin’ 
but a boy—some sort o’ kin tothe priscipal owner 0’ 
the quarries, which was the reason of his gittin’ of the 
place; that an’ another thing. Wioull, sir, that boy was 
ez sharp ez lightning, an’ a master band at putting 
things through on the jump; an’ p p'lar! Pup’lar ain't 
no name for it. But he was the slipperiest cuss. Fool 
ye outen yer eye teeth, slick as ile, an’ laugh in yer face; 
yes, an’ make you laugh till yer sides ached to see the 
way he done it. The kea:ds he could play, an’ the 
tricks he? could get off was cur’us, Virginny, 
tell ye. Ye never seen anything to beat it. Woull, he 
gambled. In course that counted one. An’ he done 
worse. No need to say how much. Mebby ‘twouldp’t 
bev ended ez it did if it hedn’t been for drink. First 
wine, Widder Clikot, an™hock, an’ heidsick, anal! them, 
in baskits, costin’ no end o’ money. Bless you, Vir- 
ginny, they stalded on him in a precious small while, 
au’ then he took to cognac an’ ole bourbon, an’ fus’ 
thing you know he bad the jim-jams. Wiull, ‘count of 
his bhan’some face—he was pretty as a pictur, that 
sportin’ Boss—an’ ‘count of bis takin’ ways, the men 
jes took turos a nussin’ him, an’ a puttin’ up with him, 
an’ a standin’ bis abuse—he was cussid when he got full 
—an’ some how 'r’ ’nother he got the work done, an’ the 
rock quarried out, an’ kep’ bis 'counts straight; so, in 
course, the owners thought everything was a flourisbin’ 
an’ pary one o' em ever come onter the ground. Wull, 
the morals got pretty middlin’ bad. The women folks 
bed s pretty bard time of it, I tell ye, Virginny. Keards 
into every sba.ty, whisky and terbakky a goin’ half 
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the night, men a workin’ all day, coin’ home cross as 
grizzlies, an’ then gamblin’ away most o’ their arnins 
o’ nights, doesn’t go for to make things lively and com- 
f’ble—not very, Virginny. An’ that thar’s the way 
things was a runnin’ when Saint Mary come. 
was she?’ Boss’s mother, Virginny. My! but she was 
a woman! I sets here an’ I thinks I see her standin’ the 
very way she stood the day the stage druv up an’ sets 
her down at Boss's door, right yer on this yer spot. Ob 
but she was white an’ sweet, with the beautifulest hair, 
an’ eyes that looked right into you, so straight and true. 
And when I seed her, I knowed she was Boss’s mother, 
an’ I groaned right out, Virginny—I did. My heart 
was jes’ broke for her. Thar lay the Boss, blind drunk, 
under the keard table inter the middle o’ the room, 
which the same that room was choke full of hard cases, 
both sek, Virginny, an’ every las’ one more or less 
drunk, an’ the bakky smoke, an’ the whiskey, an’ the 
cussin’ an’ swearin’ so thick in the air you could cut ’em 
with a knife. That thar was the home an’ the welcome 
Saint Mary found when she come, so white, an’ clear, 
an’ pure. I tell ye, Virginny, it seemed to me like an 
angel from heaven hed dropt down inter the edge of 
bell, it did, 

‘“* What d’ she do?” Wull, Virginny, look ye yan- 
der at the river thar in the bright sunlight. See the 
shadder o’ that big cloud sweep over the water? Yes? 
Wull, jes’ sech a shadder swep’ over that woman's face. 
I ‘low ‘twas the shadder o’ death, Virginny. I ‘low that 
woman, so sweet, an’ angel-eyed, an’ full o” hope that 
summer might jest at the early dark—ye see they'd 
went at it soon’s they left the quarries; Boss a hevin’ 
been going it steep all day, an’ gone his len’th, he was 
now dead drunk afore eight o'clock of a summer's 
night, an’ thar stood his mother in the door—I ‘low 
that woman was struck with death jes’ then an’ thar, 
though she was two years in these parts; like an angel 
from heaven, Virginny, was that woman all them dyin’ 
two year to these yer quarries. 

‘* Wull, thar was a woman ia thar—ye know how ‘tis 
with women. Git down ez low ez they will, thar’s 
somethin’ into’em that shows em things a man ud never 
sense. That thar womun—Sassy Sal was the name she 
went by—looked up all of a sudden aa’ seed Saint Mary 
a standin’ in the door, a turnin’ white, an’ the shadder 
a goin’ over her, an’ she knowed—that thar woman Jes’ 
knowed, for nobody never told her a word consarnin’ 
Boss’s folks—she knowed 'twas Boss’s mother, an’ she 
knowed she was burted; an’ she pitied her. I sot thar 
myself, Virginny, I wa'n’t no great odds better ’n any 
oo ‘em them days. I[ sot thar an’ seen Sassy Sal reach 
down an’ fling her petticoats careless like over Boss’s 
face so's Saint Mary couldao’t see him. But, bless you, 
Virginny, a mother knows her child. She seed him, 
an’ she sced what Sassy Sal done, an’—the way it is 
with women—she knowed what she done it fer. An’ 
the nex’ minute—the shadder all ‘round ber yet—she 
walks straight acrost the room, an’ never noticio’ them 
rourin’ drunken keard players, nur their whiskey an’ 
terbakky, she lays her hand on Sassy Sal’s shoulder, an’ 
says, quiet like, ‘Thank you, dear. You meant it 
kindly. Bnt it is too late. Only the truth is worth 
knowing now, So this is my son’s home!’ 

‘‘ Virginny, ye never see a gal change all onto a sud- 
den like that gal changed. She'd been a drinkin’ some 
too, but the sight o’ Saint Mary hed sobered her. An’ 
when that g od woman laid her white band onto 
her, so soft au’ geatle like, an’ spoke to her so kind, a 
callin’ of ber ‘dear,’ that gal jest riz up an’ guv one 
wave of her hand an’ one flash of her big, black eyes, 
an’ says she to all them wretches, ‘ Leave here, an’ go 
quick too; an’ take all them devil’s tools with ye.’ Ye 
see she p’inted to the whiskey and the keards. Well, 
they was somewhat sobered too, an’ they went. They 
went, Virginny, without « cuss ora whoop. They let’ 
quiet, I tell you. An’ jes’ in one minute thar stood 
Sassy Sal, an’ thar Saint Mary, an’ Boss a layin’ dead 
drunk at their feet. Ye see | sot a piece off. 1 hadao't 
j’ined in yet, nur drunk a drop, an’ thar I| sot an’ see it 
all. Lord! I kin see it yet. Them sights don’t go out 
of mind. They're burnt io, Virginny. When 
she see the last one gone—she didn’t take bo notice to 
me, an’ the driver he'd hove the trunks onter the front 
poreh an’ whipt off to the tavern—she jes’ draps down 
onto her knees, an’ takes Boss’s head into her arms like 
he was « baby, an’ she cries ao’ moans soft like, an’ 
says, ‘‘ Ob, my child, my child!” An’ Sassy Sal done 
what on body ever see her do afore: sot ght down at 
that table where she'd been a playin’ keards and a 
drinkin’, yes, au’ a cussin’ with the rest on ‘em, an’ she 
leaus ber bead onto the table an’ cries like a baby, an’ 
prays to God A’mighty to hev mercy ‘on his poor 
mother.’ Yes, Virginoy, that thar’s what Sassy Sal 
done. I was struck all of a heap ez you moutsay. I 
duano how long it lasted—me a settin’ thar like a stock, 
Sassy Sal a cryio’ an’ a prayin’, an’ that poor mother a 
weepin’ an’ a moanin’ and 4 kissin’ of her boy. O Lord, 
but it was vigh onto 4 thousan’ year in keen misery, | 
‘low. Wull, ic was the one that was hurted wust ‘t 
come to first. Boss’s mother she laid him down, and 


wiped her tears, an’ leaned her head onto the table along 
o’ Sassy Sal, and, Virginny, sech a pra’r ez she prayed! 
I ain’t no hand at tellin’ off pra’rs, so I can’t perjuce it 
for ye, but IL "low the Lord A’mighty took heed to it, 
an’ sot it down then 'n thar ‘t he’d answer it, ez answer 
it he hez done—the case o’ the present company allus 
excepted, Virginny, she tole the Lord A’mighty if he'd 
save that thar boy from bis sins, an’ convart bim to his 
sarvice, she'd give all thar was to ber to the work o’ the 
Lord—her time, her stren’th, her pra'rs, her life. She 
done it, Virginny—I tell ye, she done it. Ef ever a 
promus was kep’ her promus was kep’. It’s my sollum 
belief, Virginny, she prayed—right then and thar—she 
prayed Sassy Sal outen the very jawso’ the devil. An’, 
Virginny, every las’ one o° them creeturs, both sek, that 
sot thar that night a carousin’ ’roun’ that thar table has 
been convarted, an’ one time or ‘nother they jined Saint 
Mary’s Church. Pretty nigh 'most everybody into the 
quarries, an’ in fac’ all ’round these diggins, is doin’ the 
Lord’s sarvice—the present company allus excepted— 
an’ it’s all along o' Saint Mary an’ the way she done 
when she riz up from that pra’r. It was then she fust 
sot eyes onter me. She knowed then I'd seed it an’ 
heard it all. She never made no word of complaint. 
‘ Friend,’ says she, for all the world ez if I'd been her 
own brother, ‘ will you help me care for my poor boy? 
Can you two stay with me through the night” 

‘* Wull, Virginny, I staid. An’ Sassy Sal staid. I 
heaved in them trunks, ’n’ b’isted Boss onter his bed, 
an’ — wull — Virgiony, ‘twas right then an’ thar ‘t 
this blessed Church of Saint Mary’s hed its beginning. 
Ye see, Sassy Sal she flew ‘round an’ broomed an’ 
dusted an’ purified up, an’ kindled a fire an’ made a cup 
0’ tea an’ some toas’ an’ tuk it to Boss’s mother a settin’ 
thar by his bed so white an’ still a watchin’ of him, 
patient ez the dead. An’ she coaxed her to eat, a tellin’ 
her she'd need to keep up. An’ she tried to comfort her 
with sayin’ he’d come all right in the mornin’ an’ be so 
glad to see her, an’ a counselin’ of her not to look so 
grieved hke, coz it wa’n't the way to do drunk folks, 
they'd drink agin to drown the shame. An’ she praised 
up Boss, sayin’ it was bis bein’ so lonesome like ez made 
him fall in with bad ways, an’ how some folks couldn't 
stand much liquor, an’ sich. Well, Virgiony, I was 
stumped, seein’ sich a change come over Sassy Sal. I 
done my part, but I couldn't talk—I couldn’t know 
nothin’ what tosay. She thanked us both though, an’ 
drunk the tea an’ tried to eat the toas’. An’ then she 
opened her trunk an’ toek cut a Holy Bible, an’ says 
she, calm like and sweet, a looking at us both, ‘ Dear 
friends, God is a very present belp in every time of 
trouble. Let us worship God.’ Then she read a chap- 
ter. It's the ninth chapter o’ Luke. Oh, but Parson 
reads it many times, an’ | kin see it all come back, that 
fust meetin’—Saint Mary so white and patient, Sassy Sal 
a cryin’ an’ subbin’, an’ me a wonderin’ an’ a wonderin’, 
an’ Boss a layin’ thar stone drunk onter the bed. 

‘“* She read it all. All about him callin’ the disciples an’ 
sendin’ ‘em forth to work meracles an’ preach the Gos- 
pil; an’ about the feedin’ the multitude, an’ all the 
solum words of the Lord Jesus about a man’s losing 
his own soul. An’ then goin’ up into the mountain an’ 
prayin’ with the white an’ shinin’ raiment a glisterio’; 
an’ then about castin’ out the devils from the man’s only 
son; an’ then about the goin’ up to Jerusalem, an’ the 
Samaritans « not receivin’ of him. Virginny, I could see 
it all,ez she read. An’ whenshe knelt thar an’ prayed, 
Sassy Sal a moanin’ an’ a cryin’, I tell ye, Virginny, I 
made sure the Lord Jesus himself come down in‘o that 
thar room an’ stood along side ez she prayed. Wull, ez 
I tole ye, it began jes’ thar. Sassy Sal couldn't git no 
rest—she’d been a hard case, that gal—uatil Saint Mary 
had talked to her, an’ prayed with her, an’ read outen 
the Testament to her, an’ at las’ jes’ took her in her 
arms, an’ cried an’ said, ‘Oh, my poor child, why can’t 
you give yourself to the Saviour as you bave giver your- 
self to me this night? Did / ask you if you was good, 
and pure, and wortny, dear? You freely gave your 
loving service to me, and I took the offered gift because 
I saw you Were sincere, and | had need of it. So Christ 
bas need of you, of your loving service. Will you keep 
it back from your best friend?’ An’ then Sassy Sal she 
give right up. Thar ain't been no straighter nur better 
woman in al! these diggin’s sense that night than that 
gal, Virginny. She’s merried now, an’ hez little chil- 
dren, but she ain't never missed a year, the same day o’ 
the year that Saint Mary arrove, a bringin’ flowers an’ a 
hangin a wreath ovter that little headstone back yan- 
der, Virgiony, whar Saint Mary’s grave was made a 
good ten year ago. 

‘“iiow’ ‘How did Saint Mary die?’ Virginny, 
I'd most ez lieve not tell that part. But it’s got to 
come. I said I'd give ye the hist’ry o’ the church, but 
thar’s blood into it, an’ thar’s hard thoughts into it; I 
telled ye so afore, Virginny. That angel woman jes’ 
took up all the quarry folks an’ preached the gospel to 
‘em. Notio avy church, Virginpy, nor jes’ in the ways 
tbem minrsters mostly do. She got’em to her bouse, 


and she went to their houses, an’ she teached the chil- 
dren to sing an’ to read an’ hev pretty ways; an’ she 


talked to the men an’ the women like a sister, an’ she 
hed pra’r meetin’s to Boss’s house an’ read the Bible to 
‘em all, an’ ‘fore long all on ‘em throwed away their 
keards, an’ Sundays they come to Saint Mary's Sunday- 
school; an’ the children loved her, an’ the women folks 
loved her—Lord, they had reason to'—an’ the men, 
wull, Virginny, they'd a give their lives for her, every 
las’ one on’em. An’ after all—heigh! eigh! Virginny, 
thar’s whar the hard thoughts come in. I can’t never 
git over it, nor forgive it. Mebby it’s why them revi- 
vals hez went roun’ me an’ never tetched me. _ I hate to 
go it over, Ido. ‘ Nomatter, then; only, what became 
of Boss? You can’t hev one an’ not t’other, Virginny. 
Boss jes kep’ on his crooked ways. Everybody come to 
the pra’r meetin’, but Boss never come. Nigh onto 
every ove signed the temperance pledge, but Boss never 
signed. They all swore off the keards an’ the cussin’, 
but Boss—at it he kep’. ‘Good toher?? Wull—mebby; 
mebby not. She never told. One Sunday, in the pret- 
tiest Injun summer ye ever see, the crowd that come to 
the little stone house was too big to git into it, an’ Saint 
Mary she says, ‘ Let us go out an’ sit down on the grass 
as the multitude did that used to come to the Master.’ 
An’ so they done it—sot down in rows, all a facin’ the 
house door, which the same was up, like, a bit, the 
ground bein’ slopin’, ez ye see, an’ there was a big flat 
ston ‘t the door, an’ Saint Mary she laid her bymn-book 
an’ her Holy Bible onto the stone, an’ stood up in front 
of it an’ prayed an* sung, an’ read the Scripters an’ 
‘splained ‘em as she allers done o’ Sundays, an’ jes’ ez 
she was a prayin’ the ‘as’ pra’r "long come Boss, a reelin’ 
an’ a staggerin’ up the hill, an’ he pitched ag’in her an’ 
fell over her, a knockin’ her over ez be fell, an’ her head 
hit sharp on the corner, an’ the blood—hber blood— 
spurted all over it. That thar was the end on it. 
‘Spoke?’ Yes, Virginny, jes’ once more she spoke— 
them words. ‘Twas jes’ ¢z we lifted her up she opered 
her eyes, Saint Mary did, an’ her lips moved, an’ we 
heard the words she said. Parson hed ‘em cut onto 
that stone. Yes, that tharis the stone. The corner of 
it, where the blood stains is, is under the tower. Her 
blood stains is on the corner-stone of Saint Mary's. 

“*The btood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church’? Wull, that’s so, Virginny, though I never 
heerd it said jes’ so before. That thar stone is planted 
jes "t the foot o’ Saint Mary’s grave—yon little marble 
cross is the head. The church, ez I tole ye, is the 
monny ment. 

‘** Hang him?’ No. Ob no; they all know he didn’t 
go fortodoit. More’n that, they knowed bow she loved 
bim—an’ cur’us how it is with some mighty bad men, 
they wind your heart right roun’ an roun’ ’em, an’ pears 
like they can’t do nothin’ bad enough to make you hate 
‘em. Lord, Virginny, they lored him. Yes, they prayed 
an’ they prayed for him, they’d kep’ that up for better 
‘n’ two year afore Saint Mary hed went to the heaven 
above. I tell ye, Virginny, | loved that boy, an’ nobody 
was gladder ‘np’ | was to hear he’d got convarted an’ sot 
out for to learn to be a minister o’ the Gospil. Ye see he 
cleared right out ez soon ez he come to, an’ see what he'd 
done. But bless you, Virginny,it wa'n’t then he killed 
her. It was that first summer night, nigh onto three 
year afore, when she stood in the door and looked on 
him dead drunk under the keard table thar. She jes’ 
passed owt of the shadder that fell onto her then, wnen 
she opened her eyes, her white, bleedin’ face layin on 
my arm, an’ her sweet lips a prayin’ on that pra’r that’s 
carved thar: 


“* By Thy Cross and Passion, 
Good Lord, deliver us.’ 


‘* Wull, he hez delivered her. Nothin’ can’t hurt her 
no more. An’ Boss he’s a doin’ the Lord’s work, no 
doubt, an’ I love him yet. But thar’s blood onto his 
hands, an’ thar’s blood onto that stone; an’ I can see it: 
au’ it comes atween me an’ the Parson wv’ Sundays, 
though I wouldn't say it to him to burt him any more 
‘n’ he is hurted—an’ I couldn't take the Lord’s Supper 
outen 0’ hands red with her blood. ‘The Boss got to 
be deekin®?” Why, Virginny, you don’t seem to sense it. 
No, the Boss ain’t got to be one of the deekins. It was 
the Boss ez was the cause of Saint Mary’s comin’ here 
an’ bringin’ the good Gospil. It was the Boss ez was 
the cause of her leavin’ us an’ goin’ whar thar aint no 
more shadders. It was the Boss ez took up that thar 
big stone al] dabbled with her blood, an’ writ onto it 
them, her las’ words, an’ planted it fer the corner stone 
of the church which the same its shadder is now so long 
't it stretches to the river, an’ that thar’s the token that 
quarryin’ ’s over ‘n’ the men acomin’ home. It was the 
Boss ez laid the corner stone of Saint Mary’s, an’ built 
the church, an’ carved her name onto the stones. No- 
body ever called her Saint Mary afore, though we all 
speaks of her that way, sense that name was writ up 
onto the church. But we aint called him Boss this 
many # year. I’ve been the Boss goin’ on eleven year, 
ever sense Saint Mary fell right thar whar you're a set- 
tin’, Virginny, an’ Boss he went away to parts then 
unknown. No; sense he’s come back, we baint called 
bim Boss no more. But no more do we call him deekin. 
We calls him Parson.” 
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Acligions Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—The Archbishop of Canterbury on Sunday- 
schools.—The Church of England Sunday-school Institute, 
the Sunday-school Union, the Ragged-school Union, and 
the Wesleyan Sunday-school Union have unanimously re- 
solved to appoint Sunday and Monday, October 20 and 21, 
as days for special and universal prayer on behalf of 
Sunday-schools throughout the world. In a letter to the 
secretary of the Church of England Sunday-schoo!] Insti- 
tute on this subject, the Archbishop of Canterbury writes: 


“Tam thankful to observe the increasing importance as- 
signed to the place occupied by our Sunday-schools in the 
parochial system of the Church of England; and I am assured 
that this deeper realization of the Church's responsibility 
with regard to the religious training of her younger mem- 
bers is owing in no smal! degree to the publications and the 
practical work of the Church of England Sunday. school In- 
stitute. I think it is well that you should draw the attention 
of the clergy and laity of our Church to the annual day or 
days of special intercession on behalf of Sunday-schools, ob- 
served for the last few years in an increasing number of par- 
ishes. Not only will the observance of a special day in each 
year serve to organize scattered efforts and to encourage us 
in the face of difficulty, but it seems also to be our bounden 
duty to unite before God in thankful acknowledgement of 
his blessing vouchsafed of late years to this special work, and 
in earnest prayer for an increase of his Holy Spirit for the 
time to come.” 


A Missionary Conference was to be held at Liverpocl 
Sept. 9th, in which the American Bishops were expected 
to take an active part. For the afternoon session the 
topics announced were ‘‘ Hindrances to the Progress of 
Missions” and “ Christianity and Islam.’’ In the evening 
“The Condition and Progress of the Church in the United 
States, India, and the Colonies” was to be discussed. On 
the following day the Conference was to meet at Chester. 


GERMANY.—The official report of the recent Old Catholic 
Synod shows no substantial change in the statistical con- 
dition of the body. It gives in connection with the celibacy 
question a letter from the Jansenist Archbishop Heykamp, 
of Utrecht, to Bishop Reinkens, written before the Synod 
was held. In this letter the fear is expressed that if the »ro- 
posal to abolish compulsory celibacy should be adopted! the 
Jansenists might see themselves compelled to withdraw from 
communion with the Old Catholics. Since then, however, 
the Jansenist Archbishop has sent Deacon Spruit to assist 
Bishop Reinkens at a confirmation in Dusseldorf, with the 
assurance that, after repeated deliberation~, he and his 
Jansenist fellow bishop had come to the conclusion that it 
was not necessary to break off communion on account of 


the change. 


IraLy.—Evangelical Churches in Rome.—It is announced 
that a third Baptist meeting-house will shortly be con- 
structed in the Trastevere; its pastor being the Rev. 
Alessandro Petocchi, who has been for two years a laborer 
in that field. There are now nine different Evangelical 
bodies in Rome, viz.—The Waldensians, the Wesleyans, 
the Methodists, the Episcopal Methodists, the Free Church, 
the Presbyterians, the Plymouth Brethren, the American 
Baptists, and the Apostolic Baptists, numbering 700 Italian 
adherents inall. The Waldensians have purchased a site 
for a new church in the Piazza de Santi Apostoli, and the 
American Baptists are at this moment building a place of 
worship near the Teatro @&lla Valle, which will be opened 
next month. F 


Monsignor Dupanloup, it is said, in a pastoral on Peter’s 
Pence, protests against the ‘‘mancuvre resorted to by the 
enemies of the church” in representing that Pius [X. had 
provided largely for the future, and that consequently 
Catholics had no need to trouble themselves with the indi- 
gence and distress of their new Pontiff. 


The Pope’s jailers, it seems, still insist upon his confine- 
ment. The dispatches state that a special congregation of 
the Cardinals has just decided that the Pope should not 
leave the Vatican unless under special overruling circum- 
stances; alluding probably to the contingency of his 
decease. 


The Policy of the Vatican.—Late cable dispatches state 
that the Papal Secretary of State has sent a circular to the 
Nuncios asking them to ascertain what would be the atti- 
tude of the respective governments in the event of extreme 
measures being taken to preserve the authority of the 
Pope against the hostile attitude of Italy. What dark 
menace to the kingdom of Italy is hidden behind this mys- 
terious communication and to what extremes the Vatican 
is prepared to go is not stated. Inquiries are also being 
made by the Papal Secretary of the German Catholics 
whether they are inclined to follow party leaders or orders 
from the Vatican; a proceeding which is no doubt inspired 
by the recent report that two-thirds of the Ultramontane 
members of the Reichstag would oppose the German Gov- 
ernment whether it were indorsed by Rome or not. Pend- 
ing these inquiries it is understood that the negotiations 
with Bismarck are in abeyance. 


HOLLAND.—Religious Instruction in the Schools.—The 
announcement made in our columns two or three weeks 
since, that a law had been enacted in Holland excluding re- 


- ligious instruction from the primary schools, follows natur- 


ally from the recent triumph of the Liberal party in that 
country. The debates}on the question in the Chamber of 


Deputies lasted five weeks, the bill being opposed with 
great vigor by the Ultramontanes and as energetically 
sustained by the Liberals, the latter eventually gaining the 
victory. The object of the new law, as stated in the pre- 
amble, is to *‘ give children instruction in subjects useful 
to them and suited to their age, to develop their faculties, 
and prepare them for their duties as Christians and citi- 
zens.” Its operation is to be made strictly undenomina- 
tional; one clause providing that ‘ teachers shall not do or 
allow to be done any act which is inconsistent with the re- 
spect due to the religious sentiments of those who profess 
other creeds.” 


AT HOME. 

The New Jersey Universalists held their Thirty-fourth 
Annual Convention at Hightstown, Sept. 19th and 20th. 
The usual amount of routine business was transacted, and 
a resolution offered by Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford recom. 
mending all ministers applying for ordination to abstain 
from the use of tobacco in any form was adopted after a 
warm debate. Mrs. Hanaford’s church in Jersey City was 
admitted into fellowship and a new parish in Elizabeth an- 
nounced. The President, D. L. Holden, of Jersey City, re- 
ported that a new temple is being erected at Good Luck, 
on the site of the old Potter Church, the first of this de- 
nomination in the State, and asked further financial aid. 
After partaking of the Sacrament the Convention ad journ- 
ed to meet next September at Trenton. 


Dr. Vandeveer’s Chicago Pastorate.—It will be remem- 
bered by many that in June last the Rev. Dr, D. N. Vande- 
veer resigned the pastorate of Union Park Congregational 
Church, Chicago, because his salary was reduced from 
$5,000 to $4,000. Last week a council of the Congrega- 
tional churches of that city was held to advise in the 
matter of accepting such resignation. The record showed 
the facts already given, and that the salary was reduced 
because a deficit for the coming year was anticipated, and 
could not be met without the reduction, and that subscrip- 
tions to the bonded debt had been made on condition that 
current expenses should not exceed the current income. 
The council endorsed the action of the church by resolu- 
tion, but regretted that, before the reduction, a committee 
of conference with the pastor had not been appointed. It 
characterized his resignation as ‘hasty and injudicious,” 
but expressed sympathy for him in his late affliction, con- 
fidence in his Christian character, admiration of his mental 
gifts, and hope for his happiness and usefulness in the 
Reform Church to which he has returned. The church is 
still without a pastor. Dr. Vandeveer has come, as we 
have heretofore announced, to the Reformed Church in 
Joralemon street, Brooklyn. 


A serious split is threatened in the ranks of the Liberals. 
or Free Religionists. The ‘* Index” reports that a secret 
movement is on foot to capture the League at its next An- 
nual Congress, for the purpose of making it declare itself 
in favor of the repeal of all laws against obscene litera- 
ture, electing as President Mr. Bennett of this city or one 
of his ilk, selecting its own Business Committee, and in 
general controlling the Convention. The scheme is a part 
of the work of the same managers who mancuvered the 
Faneuil Hall meeting, and its object is the same: to give a 
color of respectability not only to free-love doctrine, but 
to the general publication of licentious literature of all 
sorts. Mr. Francis E. Abbott, present President of the 
League, and the other present officers join in a card an- 
nouncing themselves as candidates on a platform which 
declares the right of absolute freedom of speech on all 
questions, the right of Congress and State Legislatures to 
suppress the circulation of obscene literature, provided 
that obscenity is strictly defined in the statutes, and the 
flagrant wrong of entrusting the execution of the laws to 
any officials who do not confine their action within these 
limits. Unless this prompt public exposure of the schemes 
of the licentious literature publishers itself defeats them, 
there will be a lively conflict in the next Annual Conven- 
tion of the Liberal League. No power on earth can cap- 
ture Mr. Abbott's quasi endorsement of licentiousness and 
obscenity. 


Dean Stanley in America.—The ‘Rev. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, who is now in Boston, was 
born in Alderley, Cheshire, England, December 13, 1815. 
In the year 1838 he graduated at Oxford, and for twelve 
subsequent years resided there as tutor. In 1851 he was 
made Canon of Canterbury, and from 1856 to 1864 was 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, from 
which post he was transferred by appointment to the dis- 
tinguished position he has ever since occupied. Dean 
Stanley is known as one of the leaders of the Broad Church 
party in the Church of England, and has made by his 
writings an enviable literary reputation. He is perhaps 
best known by his “ History of the Jewish Church.” In 
the pulpit bis figure and, to American audiences, compara- 
tively tame delivery are in striking contrast to the depth 
and originality of his thought. It is understood that he 
comes to America for the benefit of his health. During 
the past week he has been quietly enjoying the sights of 
the Puritan capital and its surroundings, visiting the Old 
South Loan Collection and the Mechanics’ Fair, and going 
up to Salem with the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to attend 
the 250th anniversary of the landing of Gov. Endicott. On 
this occasion the Dean made one of the happiest of after. 
dinner speeches. No Englishinan visiting this country 
could have a heartier welcome in religious circles. On 
Sunday he was to preach at Trinity Church, Boston. 


Chicago Pulpit Personals.—The Rev. P. B. Morgan, 
under the direction of Messrs. Bishop Cheney and Fallows, 
has left the pastorate of St. Paul's Reformed Episcopal 
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in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit and St. Louis. He 
commenced his work at Indianapolis last week. He is a 
man of merit, and his late charge much regrets his de- 
parture. It is now without a pastor. Dr. J. M. Gibson, 
the logical pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
lately presented love as a stronger and safer guide than 
logic, making the greater presence of woman in the church 
due, not to her lack of logic, but to her larger power of 
love. Langley Avenue Methodist Church lately gave a 
generous social entertainment in its parlors in honor of the 
twentieth anniversary of the marriage of its pastor, the 
Rev. F. C. Clendenning. The Rev. Dr. John Peddie, of 
Philadelphia, has accepted the pastorate of the Second 
Baptist Church, and will enter that pulpit the first Sunday 
in October. He is a Canadian, forty years of age, and has 
served at Watertown, N. Y., Albany and Philadelphia. 
The Church of the Atonement, and St. John’s, Episcopal, 
have united their interests and will erect the leading West 
Side edifice of their sect next season upon the corner of 
Monroe Street and Ogden Avenue. The Atonement is one 
of the oldest religious organizations in the city, but debt. 
has been its bane. Practically young St. John’s absorbs 
it, its charter and rector; the Rev. L. N. Freeman being 
retained for the new society, the Rev. Francis Mansfield, 
rector of the Atonement, retiring. The Bishop, however, 
will be asked to bestow a new name upon the new parish. 


The Unitarian Conference held last week at Saratoga 
brought together a large number of the representative 
men in that body and gave them an occasion for the ex- 
pression of their views on various topics, without develop- 
ing any exciting discussion or taking any action of more 
than denominational interest. During the session papers 
were read by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke on ‘The 
New Theology,’ by Prof. C. C. Everett, Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity school, on the *‘ New Ethics,” and by Geo. 
William Curtis on *“‘ Morals and Politics.” In the routine 
business the question of examining the character of min- 
isters seeking fellowship occupied some attention. In Dr. 
Bellows’s opinion there were serious difficulties in the 
way. Many, he said, opposed locking the doors, and his 
own wishes were similar, but his experience was against 
taking away safeguards. He is often approached by men 
from other churches seeking Unitarian pulpits but he gives 
them no encouragement, and tries to keep unstable and un- 
fixed men from the Unitarian ministry. This work should 
be done by committees. The spirit of liberty is abroad ia 
the church, and no one wants a censorship on opinions; it 
is character that should be looked after in applicants. 
A resolution was finally adopted providing for admission 
of candidates upon examination by local conferences. 
Several speakers were heard by the Conference on behalf 
of educational] institutions, among others Gen. Armstrong 
for the Hampton Institute. Measures were taken to ap- 
point three new missionaries, not to supersede any work 
now going on. The Conference numbered 47¥ delegates— 
representing 187 churches and 18 associations—from twenty- 
one States. It adjourned on ,Saturday, having previously 
re-elected Hon. E. R. Hoar President for the ensuing year. 

GLEANINGS. 

— Miss Cotton, who is a niece of Dr. Pusey, has gone over to 
Rome. 

—Methodism in lowa basa church for every two thousand 
inhabitants. 

—The Synod of Michigan will meet at Adrian in the even- 
ing of Oct. 8. 

~—Mr. Gough's temperance lectures in London are to be 
given in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

~The Rev. Artbur Tooth is now holding retreats at the 
Convent, Woodside, Croydon, England. 

—There is to be a memorial column erected to Henry Mar- 
tyn, the missionary, at Stratford, Eng and. 

—Miss Smiley has left England for Sweden. Her last read- 
ings were in Portswood, near Southanipton. 

—The Vatican has ordered the Catholic bishops in Mexico 
to abstain from participation in political contests. 

—The Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, bas 
been made a member of the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain. 

—The Manchester, England, City Council have decided to 
open the free libraries and reading-rooms of the city on 
Sunday. 

—A memorial window to the late Rev. Albert Barnes is to 
be placed in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
adelphia. 

—The Second Baptist Church at Newport, R. I., disagreeing 
in principle with the churches of the State, has been dropped 
from membership. 

—Last August the American Board was $81,000 behind in its 
receipts, but now, at the close of its financial year, the debt 
has dwindled to $4,568. 

—Tbe Michigan Unitarian Conference will meet at Char- 
lotte, October 8-10. Among the speakers expected are Ex- 
Governors Blair and Bagley. 

—There are in England 287 livings worth £1,000 and £1,500; 
43 between £1,500 and £2,000; 3 of £2,000; 13 between £2,000 
and £3,000; 1, £3,000; 1, £3,500. 

—On Monday services were held at the Middle Dutch Church 
in Lafayette Place commemorative of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the Fulton Street prayer meeting. 

—Professor Robertson Smith's case is again before the Free 
Presbytery of Aberdeen. Prof. Smith has tabled a protest 
against the action of the Assembly in inserting a new charge 
in the libel, which the Presbytery agreed to receive by a ma- 
jority of 20 to 5. 

-—On the last Sunday upon which Mr. Bryant attended 
church ai Cummington, Mass., the minister failed on some 
account to appear; and after some waiting the venerable 
poet arose, read a chapter from the Bible, and led the congre- 
gation in the Lord's Prayer. 

~A religious conference for the discussion of the Second 
Coming of Christ is be held at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
(Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jun.), on October 30 and 3l and No- 
vember 1. Three topics in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon are to be discussed each day; in the evening the exer- 


Church for evangelistic labors through the Fall and winter ! cises will be evangelical. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, SEPTEMBER 25, 1878. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Schools and © 

Not the least interesting and valueble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union isa 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 255. These schools represent the best in 
the country; many of them are personally 
known to one orthe other of the editors of 
the Christian Union: and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement .of any school that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium: and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for baving introduced their 
children to what has proved to be a successful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 


The Brooklyn Furniture Co, 


The warerooms of the Brooklyn Furniture 
Company at 559-563 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., are filled with a larwe assortment of well- 
made furniture manufactured on the premises 
aud retauieda at moderate prices. The variety 
is such that any reasonable taste may be 
gratified and any notions as to price accom- 
modated. Those who bave dealt with the 
Company speak highly of the quality of its 
goods, and of the readiness of its employés 
to meet the wants of customers. Its business 
enterprise is indicated by the little birdhouses 
bearing its advertisement, and adorning the 
trees of almost every Brooklyn street, as well 
as by the fact that it bas supplied the little 
bootblacks of Brooklyn with blacking boxes 
bearing its name. Brooklyn people, too, are 
more or leas familiar with the darkey twins 
who parade the streets arm in arm arrayed 
respectively in white and yellow suits and 
carrying a huge umbrella advertising the 
Company. Another of ite ingenious adver- 
tisements is a donkey team. People will do 
well to send for a copy of their illustrative 
catalogue containing over 100 designs. 


Miessas, Rogers, Peet & Co., 480 Broad- 
way, N. Y., and 402 and 44 Fulton St. Brook. 
lyn, held on Saturday their Fall opening. The 
building on Broadway was gaily decorated 
with flags and inthe evening the Fulton St. 
store blazed with light. Their large stock is 
adapted to every need botb as regards size and 
taste. Gentlemen's styles are not much 
changed. Prince Albert frock coats are a lit- 
tle shorter; sacks button with four buttons: 
Fall overcoats are single breasted. The chil- 
dren's department contains several novelties 
which wil) no doubt prove attractive, one be- 
ing a combination of waist, trousers, kilt and 
coat ina single piece. A feature of the busi- 
ness isa bargain counter, where broken suits 
and garments not of the latest style may be 
obtained at reduced prices. Messrs. Rogers, 
Peet & Co... are a larwe and responsible firm. 
They give special attention to mail orders 
from out of town. 


30c. Per Oz. for Sewing Silk. 

Messrs. Hrainerd, Armstrong & Co., manu- 
facturers of Sewing Silk at 469 Broadway, 
New York, advertise in another column 
Waste Silk, consisting of pieces from one to 
twenty yards each, in assorted colors or black. 
These pieces are the ends of the silk after 
winding the requisite amount on a spool, and 
for use where only a short length is needed 
are quite as availabie as the spool silk itself 
ata much less cost. Messrs. Brainerd, Arm- 
strong & Co. are a responsible house and may 
be relied upon as selling an excellent article, 


The Best Lozenge.—( assebeer's Ammo- 
nia Lozenges for mitigating Coughs, Colds 
etc.; allays Throat Tickling. At Druggista, or 
by mail, 2c. H. A. Cassebeer, 57 4th ay., N.Y, 


BEST THREAD FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


The Jurors at the Pari« Exposition agree 
with the Judges at the Centennial, and 
decide that it is the ** Willimaantic.”’ 


It appears from the Associated Press des- 
patches, and from the lists of awards published 
in the Paria newspapers, that the jury on cot- 
ton textiles, yarns and thread at the Universal 
Exposition have singled out the WILLIMAN- 
TIC COMPANY, Of Hartford, Conn., for a special 
distinction. They have decreed to that Com- 
pany a gold medal and the grand prize for 
“Spool Cotton especially adapted for use on 
Sewing Machines.” Out of mof than 50,000 
medals and awards there were only 100 grand 
prizes, and, although all the great thread 
manufacturers of the world competed, the 
WILLIMANTIC COMPANY alone receives the 
grand prize for Spool Cotton. This action of 
the Paris jury agrees with the opinion of the 
judges at our Centennial Exposition, who de- 
creed a medal, and strongly commended the 
Willimantic thread for its surpassing excel- 
lence. But perhaps the most significant in- 
dorsement of this Spool Cotton is that by the 
sewing-machine manufacturers and operators 
themselves. More than fifty of them, after 
having used the Willimantic thread on their 
machines during the Philadelphia and Paris 
Expositions, on all kinds of work, have signed 
certificates declaring that the WiILLIManTic 
is the ‘heat thread they have ever used on sewing 
machines, on account of ita atrength, evenness, 
elasticity, Anish, and beautiful shades of color. 
The concurrent opinion of so many experts 
ought no longer to leave any room for doubt 
as to which thread is the best for sewing ma- 
chines. Itis not of British or foreign manu- 
facture, but an American product, and made 
at the Willimantic Millis. 


Blood, Nerve, Brain. 


The wheat kernel contains all the proper- 
ties necessary to feed the whole human body; 
and its exterior, or glutinous layer, contains 
the Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, and other ele- 
ments which are particularly required by the 
nervous tissue. 

The Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food is a 
natural extract from the wheat kernel; it re- 
lieves debility of the Nervous System and 
Digestive Organs. 


Mr. George H. Titus, successor to Nye 
& Titus, 607, 6089 and 611 Fulton St... Brooklyn, 
offers his stock of carpets at prices which are 
reasonable enough to make it an object for 
everyone who is furnishing a house to buy. 
His store occupies one of the best and most 
accessible positions in Brooklyn, being at the 
junction of Fulton and Flatbush Avenues. It 
comprises three floors, each 3 by 1530 feet, 
filled with a large and varied assortment of 
Carpetings: Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, of the newest styles 
and most desirable patterns. 


The Seaside Library. 


The largest and best selection of first-class 
novels ever published is that contained, un- 
changed and unabridged, in THe SEASIDE 
LIBRARY. There are already nearly four bun- 
dred books—the very best works of almost 
every novelist of repute in Europe—in the 
series. This library is also the cheapest ever 
published in any country, and its unprece- 
dented popularity is proof enough of the fa- 
vor with which it isreceived by the public. Ex 


Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler writes (Sept. 18): 
“Lafayette Avenue Church was one of the 
first to introduce the ‘Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,’ and we still stick to our old friend ‘like 
wax to a shoemaker'’s thumb.’ In this world 
we do not expect to find a better Book of 
Praise, and not many better in another world.” 


Rough and Uneven Floors cannot 
wear out a carpet where a good Carpet Lining 
isused. Use only that manufactured of Cot- 
tonand Paper. Awmwerican Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Deaiers.—Ex. 


Church Cashions, Cotton Felt Mattress 
es and Patent Spring Pillows, manufactured 
by the American Carpet Lining Co., New York 
and Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is full prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors. Lecturers, Tutors and Guy" 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or Miss . YOUNG, Unton 
Square, New Yor 


NATURE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of merensing 
value to all interested in Science. 87 per anoum. 

no bb cta. for gam copy. Macmi! Co., 32 
Bond &t.. New York 


SCHOOL JOHN R. ANDERSON, 


tiham New York, 


phe furnish Sch «ol and Text Books. 
B00 Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c.. at re- 
you Want? 


New Cutalogues 
by on sppiteation 
cre 


DUCED, 
CASSELL, & ‘GALP 
506 Broadway. New York. 


Oratorios, 50c. each. 


Send for full Catalogue to 
2% Union Square, Broadway. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


Operas, $1 each. 


bs £2, MENDELSSOHN | CHILD OF THE REGIMENT. 
PASSION MUSIC. .. BACH (T5e.) DER “PREISC EBE 


And many others, all in full score for voice and plano. 


WM. A. POND & C0., 


Sole Agents for the United States 
between 15th and Ifth Sts., N. Y¥. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


Commentaries 2°. New Testament 


Illustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the beat biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
A concise, strong and faithfal Exposition, 

In eight velames, octavo. 

Sold onty by Subacriptton. 

Agents wanted itn every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen of ail denomi- 
nations of Christians, 

* Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 

Boston. 

‘As popular commentary, unexcelled.”’—Re- 
us Heraid, Hartford. 

‘its author thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly. avoids fiatulant rhetoric, eantand sectarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviates T. 
De Witt Talmage. DD 

“ It will rank amer « the best commentaries of the 
day.’ Wm. M, Tayler, DD. 

‘Simple, attractive, rrect and in the 
use of learning.” —('hancelluor Crosby, N 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), now ready. Subseriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubt shers. Address 
Ae s. BA RNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 


— THE — 
—| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
und ol! piletures in each No. Price 25c. 
83, with an unequaled premium, two splendia oft 
pietures, RocK OF AGES and Tue LION'S Brine, 
15x21 inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
Send postal card for full particulars. 


Sec. extra. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street. New Vork. 


CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by 
Lowry. Doane & Sherwin, the 
song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. It con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 
in boards, Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School, Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Eaat Ninth Street. New Vork. 
73 Randolph Street. Chicago. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 


This is an entirely new book, music well-selected 
and with German and English wwords, the latter 
translated by L.G. ELSON. A valuable acquisition 
to the list of Male Quartet books. 


Complete 82.50; Vocal parts, each 60 cts. 
Together 


Teachers, &c., are invited to send for Catalogues 
and Cronies. containing large liéts of the best 
most useful and newest books for their use the 
coming season. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record, 
A New Weekly Musical Paper, commences Sept. 7. 


A wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
‘uote, Organists, Players and Music-iovers gener- 


ally. ° = reading matter, 6 pages selected 
music, (512 pages per year,) $2 per year mm advance. 


Teachers of Singing Classes wl!!! please examine 
L. O. EMERSON'S ** Onward,” ($7.50 per dozen.) 
similar to the ** Encore,”’ so w ely known. Or 
A. N. JOHNSON'S “* Methed tor Singing Class- 

($6 per doz.) or EMERSON’S * Salutation,” 
(#12 per doz.) for Choirs and Singing Schools. 


All Books sent post free for Retail Price. 


DITSON & CO., Boston. 
» H. Ditson & Co., 43 Broadway. N.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of vither for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of 

HARPER'S MAGAZIN®, HARPER'S WEEKLY. and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to Oe address, for one year, 
$0; or any tw» for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. CATALOGeR will be 

rece 

HanPka RRS. Fr Fraoklin Square, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


bs S32 Curious Old Booka at your price. 


worth of Music ter 81. Sample We. 
Agents wanted. Outfit lic. H.C. KIng & Co., 
Christian! ‘nion building, 277 Park Piace.N. ¥. 


; Standard Books at our price. 
2 ~ r Books at any 
No. EGGAT 


rice. 
Bee St., opp. New Pons Office, New York. 


| 


TS * Crown Editions.”’ %1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
Me. 6 vole. Cloth, ext 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Weat (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 centa. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher'’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. cents. 

No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D.. Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Chureh of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by EB. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the T:imes,”’ by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 

No. |i. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mo pumphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Ita Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springh*ld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai ' on receipt of price. 


Gg Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiets for % cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 PARK PLACE, New York. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.--If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


Club Retad 
Price 
MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Scribner's Monthly............... 3.50 4.00 
2.65 3.0 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3.30 4.00 
The Atlantte Magazine........... 2.3% 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly cose "3.50 4.00 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.50 
Phrenological Journal........... 2) 3.00 
National 8.3. Teaches ...... 1.28 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper's Weekly................. 3.50 ‘ 
Harper's 350 
Littell’s Living Age 7.00 8.00 
Selentine’ American 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.% 8.2% 
Youth's Companion...... ....... 41.45 1.75 
All _ Alltance 1.70 2.00 


° ~* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
#4 SO; retail! price, $0.00. 


+ Must be New Subscription. 
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Che Sundap-School. 


WARNING AGAINST FORMALISM. 
Luke xiii., 22-30. 

“Strive to enter in at the strait gate.""—LUKE xiii., 2. 

HE instructions contained in this chapter were 
-t given during a journey the date and location of 
which are not fixed by the evangelist. A reasonable 
hypothesis, and a common one, is that the journey was 
the one through Perea, ending at Bethany, at the time 
of the resurrection of Lazarus. The punctuation of our 
New Testament is not determined by the original. In 
this case a material difference in the signification is 
made by a change of punctuation; and it brings a 
declaration of Christ which has given ma y a Christian 
disciple serious perplexity into uccord with the general 
teachings of the New Testament. With this change 
Christ’s words will read thus: 

‘* Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say 
unto you, shall seek to enter in and shall not be able, when 
once the Master of the house hws risen up and shut to the 
door, and ye begin to stand without and to knock, saying, 
Lard! Lord! open unto us. Then he shal! answer and 
say unto you, [know you not. Whence are ye?” 

Let us, with this introductory explanation, take up the 
passage v_rse by verse. 

Ver. 23. This is a common question now, as it was 
then. The Jews believed that the coming of the Mes- 
siah would be accom panied by a general resurrection, a 
last judgment, and the destruction or condign and final 
punishment by consignment to Hades of all who were 
not admitted to thé Messianic kingdom. This would 
accordiog to Jewish ideas include the whole heathen 
world. Most Jews bad small compunction in thus con- 
signing the great mass of the human race to eternal 
darkness and oblivion, but the problem perplexed sym- 
pathetic souls then as it does now. This perplexity was 
felt by this unknown inquirer. 

Vers. 24, 25. Christ does not vouchsafe a direct reply. 
He declines to answer mere curiosity. The future is 
unknown; he leaves itso. He simply replies with the 
practical exhortation, Do you strive to enter in. Leave 
others to their own conscience and to the justice and 
mercy of a loving Heavenly Father. This is the answer 
to be made to-day to the question, Will the heathen be 
saved? They will be judged by Him who never con- 
demned a penitent soul or rebuffed a sincere one. That 
is enough. But for you, solicitous to solve the problem 
of the Divine dealing with the pagan world, be rather 
solicitous how you shall deal with the problem of your 
own future destiny. 

And in dealing with this problem forget not: 

(1). That you must strive to enter in. To strive is 
literally to agonize; it is the word employed in describ. 
ing the public combats (see 1 Cor. ix,, 25). No gain 
without labor. “ The prizes in life,” said one «f the 
most successful business men of New York Ci'y recently, 
“‘are always taken by hard work.” That 1s as true in 
the spiritual as in the temporai life. Wealth is always 
the reward of work. The fruits of the spirit, love, joy, 
peace, etc., (Gal. v., 22-23), do not grow wild. No man 
can add to his faith courage, and to his courage know! 
edge, and to his knowledge self-control, etc. (2 Pet. i., 
5-7). without striving to do so. This is the good fight 
of Paul (1 Tim. vi,, 12; 2 Tim. iv., 7.), with the world, 
the flesh and the devil (2 Cor. iv., 4; Gal. v., 17; Epb. vi., 
12), that requires the whole armor of God (Epb. vi., 13) 
and is fought out in ourselves, the grace of God woik- 
ing in us that salvation which we are simultaneously 
working out for ourselves (Phil. ii., 12-13; Col. i., 29). 

(2). We must strive to enter in because the gate is 
strait; that is, narrow. . There are many wrong ways of 
doing things; there is only one right way. You may 
run your ship ashore anywhere from Montauk light to 
Cape May, but there is only one Narrows through which 
a vessel can enter into New York Harbor from the 
ocean. Any vice may make ruin of a character; it is 
only the well-balanced combioation of virtues that 
secures the largest success and gives the best endowed 
manhood. It is unpopular theology, but it is the unmis- 
takeable truth of life, that a broad road leads to death 
and a narrow way to life and health in business affairs, 
political economy, intellectual development and the 
spiritual life. 

(3.) There is a time for striving to enter in. There is 
a tide which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune; not 
taken, leaves the vessel stranded on the beach. Life is 
full of opportunities; but a neglected opportunity never 
returns. A new one may rise to take its place; the old 
one does not recur. The door that is open to-day may 
be shut to-morrow; and, wher it is shut, useless is the 
seeking to enter. 

(4.) The question of the judgment: Whence are ye? 
There is a relation between this life and the next. Every 
soul will go to its own place Transition there will he, 
but trausi‘ions that will not be revolutions. The beaven 
above is the blossom, of which the bud has been formed 


on earth. Death is only a door; and one passes - 


\ 


quickly and quietly from this earthly to that heavenly 
experience. (Rev. xxi., 27.) You are living near to 
the geternal Sworld; are you living near to heaven? 
Have you your answer ready to this question: Whence 
are ye? 

Ver. 26. The insufficient answer: We hare eaten and 
drunk tn thy presence. We have taken the conginunion; 
we bave been members in good and regular standing of 
Evangelical churches; we have had sweet experiences of 
what we regarded as communion with our God. Thou 
hast taught in our streets, We have been brought up in 
Christian nurture; in a Christian churcR; on a Christian 
cathechism ; believers in aChristianereed. Neither sweet 
experiences nor sound indoctrination will pass the test 
of the judgment. Nor will! Christian activity: Jlave we 
not prophesied in thy name? (preached, or taught in Sunday 
schvol, or written for religious papers) and in thy name 
cast out devils? (been active in all moral reform move- 
ments, anti-slavery societies, temperance societies, etc.) 
and tn thy name done many wonderful works? (been suc- 
cessful in it all; famous, a pillar and a light in the church) 
(Matt. vii., 22). All this is no answer to the question, 
Whence are ye? 

Ver. 27. The divine sentence: Depart from me, 
This seems to me the most hopeless of sentences, 
To depart from God is to depart from life, and light, 
and hope. It is as if the earth were sentenced to ban- 
ishment from the sun, All workers of iniquity. He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous, He that lives an 
ungodly end un-Christlike life banishes himself from the 
companionship of God here and hereafter. As obe- 
dience to CLrist’s commands is the condition of his 
dwelling with us here (John xiv., 21, 23), so it is the 
condition of our dwelling with him bereafter. 

Vers. 28, 30. A glimpse of the future. (1.) Weeping 
is the sign of sorrow; gnashing of teeth is the sign of 
rage. There is no penitence in these excluded ones; no 
true contrition; no longing for holiness and God; only 
impotent wrath. (2.) In this future many that seem bere 
to be pear the kingdom will be thrust out, many that 
seem to be afar off will be admitted. ‘* Three things will 
surprise me in the Last Day,” says a quaint old writer; 
‘*I shal) be surprised to find some people in heaven I had 
not expected to find there; I shall be surprised not to 
find son e that I had expected to find there; and [ shall 
be most of all surprised to find myself there.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FOLLOWING. 

Young Francis I. of France, being advised by his timid 
generals not to open the battle of Marignan, cut short 
their entreaties by crying out, as he went forward, ‘ Let 
bim that loves me follow me!” Now issuing orders as a 
general, now fighting on foot as a common soldier, he led 
his army to victory through the two days’ struggle. The 
lessons of this quarter show us Jesus “‘ teaching and jour- 
neying toward Jerusalem.” Against Satan, for souls, he 
marched steadily, toward the cross, the grave. Still kind 
and mighty to save, he taught. ‘** Let him that loves me 
follow me,” he cries. Oh, teacher, do you come to your 
work wearily, do your work half-heartedly. look back 
upon your work with a sigh of relief that another Sunday 
has passed? Will you not look at Jesus as you see him in 
the lessons week by week, rouse up your soul, and really 
follow him? Cannot his love and his example put more 
earnestness into your heart’? He never leads his followers 
save to victory. 


Hooks and Authors. 


Among those who contribute more or less regularly 
to this department of the Christian Union may be 
named the following: 

Noa Porter, D.D., Pres. S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 


Yale College. LL.D. 

J. H. Seerye, D.D., Pres. Gro. P. QuACKENRBOS, 
Amherst College. LL.D. 

I W. Anprews, D.D., Rossitrer W. Raymonn, 
Pres. Marietta College. Ph.D. 

GEORGE P. Fisuner, D.D., Benson J. Lossina. 
Prof. Yale College. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, 


Ss. W. Wriirams, LL.D., M.D. 

Prof. Yale College. Rev. EDWARD ABBOTT. 
Timothy Dwienrt, D.D., Rev. Cuas. M. TyLer. 

Prof. Yale College. Prof. Marta MITCHELL. 
HowarRp Crosspy, D.D.; Prof. R. R. Raymonp. 

Chan. N.Y. University. Prof. C. B. WARRING. 
EpwarRp Beecuer, D.D. C. L. Norton. 
James M. Lup.Low, D.D. AUSTIN ABBorTT. 
Ewp. Eaoueston, D.D. JOHN HABBERTON. 
TaLtpor W. CHAMBERS, B. V. ABBOTT. 

D.D. J. CLEVELAND Capy, Ar- 
SeLan MERRILL, D.D. chitect. 

Rev. Tros. R. SLICER. 


SMITH'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
This volume is a sequel of two previous connected 
histories by the same author, one containirg the Old 
Testament history, the other that of the New Testa- 
ment. It narrates the history of the church to the 


The Student's Ecclesiaatical Hiatory. By Philip Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


tenth century. The author frank'y says, ‘* though the 
subject has formed one of his special studies he does 
not claim to have founded the present manual on origi- 
pal research.” He has freely used the results of the 
research of German and English scholars, such as 
Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, Milman and Hallam. In 
particular he bas relied on Canon Robertson and Dr, 
Schaff, of whom he speaks in the highest terms, and 
whose language he often quotes on important points. 
It is a closely printed volume of 618 pages, at the foot 
of which are references to authorities, quotations amd 
illustrative facts. At the close of some of the chapters 
there are additional notes and illustrations. ‘There are 
also numerous pictorial illustrations of buildings and 
various ecclesiastical objects of interest to the reader. 
It is also furnished with a good chronological table and 
an index. 

The work is no mere compilation or patchwork of ex- 
tracts. Every important topic has been thoroughiy 
studied, and all the available information on it is given 
in a condensed form. It is obvious that in a work so 
comprebensive and condensed there is not room for the 
ornamented and rhetorical style of Milman or Stanley. 
And yet asa general fact the style is perspicuous and 
pleasing. 

The author tells us that he ‘ has studied to preserve 
impartiality, but not to adopt a tone of unconcern for 
either Christianity or the Church.” Accordingly we 
discover in him a warm sympathy for all the triumphs 
of evangelical truth, and yet an entire freedom from 
that pious fraud which writes history in the in erest of 
an assumed orthodoxy or bierarchy, and not as a true 
and uncolored statement of the real facts of every case. 

His impartiality, for example, is clearly seen in the 
account given in the seventh chapter of the Constitu- 
tion of the Primitive Church. He does not write in the 
interest of diocesun bishops, or of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, but states with admirable clearness the original 
constitution of the primitive independent churches 
under pastors and deacons. He traces also with great 
distinctness the changes of this primitive organization 
through which its full hierarchical development was 
attained. 

The work does not profess to be a history of doctrine, 
and yet contains a very clear statement of the contro- 
versies through which the existing forms of doctrine 
were reached. The character and lives of the leading 
actors in the history of the church are also accurately 
delineated. 

On the whole we know of no one volume from which 
in so small a compass so full and so accurate an idea of 
the first ten centuries of the history of the church can 
be obtained. Yet it is not adapted for rapid and super- 
ficial reading. Every part of it is important and calls 
for thorough study and mature thcught. 


“A Summer Idyl,” No. 12 of Appleton’s Handy Volume 
Series, is a charming pastoral sketch of summer life in 
Western North Carolina by Christian Reid. It serves the 
double purpose o: introducing to the reader that Arcadian 
region, and pleasantly beguiling his leisure wherever else 
he may be. The plot is simple and is worked out to a 
prospectively happy conclusion. The characters are 
natural and captivating, and the descriptions of natura! 
scenery will no doubt draw more than one visitor next 
summer to Transylvania and the French Broad. 


A book whose publication has been much heralded is 
“Dosia,” by Mme. Henri Greville. It is described as a 
Russian story; and so faras the names of the characters 
and the locale of the story are concerned the description 
is correct. The background and scenery are Russian, and 
there are some vivid pictures of Russian life, ¢. g., the 
skating-rink and the picnic, but otherwise there is hardly 
anything to distinguish it from a tale of brilliant social 
life anywhere else in the world. The story in itself is 
light and pleasing, the tone is pure, the characters are all! 
more or less engaging and the translation, by Mary Nea! 
Sherwood, is well done. (Estes & Lauriat). 


Sheldon & Co., have published a new text-book on 
Natural Philosophy for high-schools and academies; by E. 
M. Avery, of Cleveland, Ohio. While it is not so full as 
some treatises on the subject, the matter is well condensed 
and will be sufficient for ordinary classes. Problems fur. 
nished from time to time apply the laws and principles 
evolved in such a way as to test the student's comprehen. 
sion of them, while they are useful for practical purposes. 
The author has not confined himself to a reproduction of 
time-honored statements and experiments from the ol: 
text-books, but has kept pace with recent discoveries and 
inventions, and produced a work which we can conscien 
tiously recommend. 


Some unnamed author has written a very natural and 
entertaining story under the title of ‘‘ Six to One, A Nan- 
tucket Idyl.” The motive is found in the case of a broken 
down New York editor whose physician takes him in hand 
just in the nick of time, makes him resign his position, and 
sends him to Nantucket to recruit. Fortunately he has an 
aunt and a young lady cousin on the Island, and as he 
reaches his sanitarium before the influx of summer board. 
ers he falls under the tender mercies of this cousin and her 
five friends, who constitute the “Six,” while he himself as- 
sumes the role of the ‘‘One."’ Prior to his arrival! the Six 
have agreed to permit no t¢tes-a-tétes or individual atten- 
tions, and it is upon the way in which this compact is car- 
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ried out during the summer that the plot turns. An air of 
reality, is given to the narrative by the introduction of 
real local and sur-names. To summer loungers in general, 
but especially to those who have visited Nantucket and its 
sister Island of Martha’s Vineyard, it will prove very 
pleasant reading. (G. P. Putaam’s Sons.) 

‘The Elements of Book-keeping, embracing Single and 
Double Entry,” by Joseph H. Palmer, A.M. (Sheldon & 
Co.), is an admirable practical text-book. Mr. Palmer's 
experience as a teacher of mathematics in the College of 
the City of New York has fitted him to prepare a wurk 
which can be studied understandingly and profitably; his 
gradual development of the subject, beginning with famil- 
iar every day transactions and progressing to the tech- 
nical and abstruse, is worthy of all commendation. Ex- 
cellent suggestions are given as to the best method of 
pursuing the course: a key has been prepared for the con- 
venience of teachers: and blank account-books accompany 
the text, that the learner may have every facility for 
practice. In these days of defalcations and embezzle- 
ments, when ninety per cent. of our merchants fail in 
business—many of them from a want of personal attention 
to their books—and w:.en the average employer is not suf- 
ficiently master of the situation to detect the fraudulent 
entries of his employé, a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping has become a prime necessity in almost every 
walk of life. It should be obtained in school, and we are 
acquainted with no text-book better adapted to school use 
than this new one of Palmer's. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, of Russia, is totally ur known to the 
American public, but according to Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
his fame among his own people is second only to that of 
Tourguenief. His latest production, ‘* The Cossacks,”’ has 
been translated from the Russian by Mr. Schuyler, long a 
resident of St. Petersburg as a member of the United 
States Legation, and probably more familiar than any 
other American with the Sclavonic language and litera- 
ture. It is always unfair to judge an author by a transla- 
tion, and *‘ The Cossacks” is no exception to the rule. As 
a novel it does not bear or suggest comparison with those 
of Tourguenief in strength of conception. It has no plot 
to speak of, and its attractiveness is found in its sincularly 
realistic descriptions of manners, customs, persons and 
natural scenery. That the author should be able to de- 
scribe village life on the borders of the Caucasus in such a 
way that its very strangeness seems natural and lifelike is 
evidence of his ability as a writer. The Cossack bravo 
and his sweetheart are not altogether attractive person- 
ages, according to American notions, nor is the life of a 
young Russian officer on the frontier an inspiring object uf 
contemplation. The hero of the book, however, was ap- 
parently far better than most of his class. As a curious 
local etory of character the bouk has its value, but it is not 
the kind of light reading that one would esolect ae a re- 
freshing pastime. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Methodist Church South is going into the literary 
luxury of a “‘ quarterly review.” 

— Miss Braddon has been in Brittany at work upon a new 
“annual” for the coming Christmas. 

—‘* Prince Deucalion” is the name of Bayard Taylor's 
new poem, soon to be published by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 

—Mr. W. J. Linton has published in England a volume 
of “Selections from One Hundred American Poets, from 
1776 to 1876.” 

—Triibner & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘The Color Sense,” 
a volume by Mr. Grant Allen, author of the * Physiology 
of sthetics.”’ 

—The circulation of Johnson's “* Rambler” barely ever 
exceeded five hundred, which would hardly satisfy a pub- 
lisher in our day. 

—Miss Elizabeth Peabody has removed from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Concord, the “old home” of her brother-in law, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

—The price to the trade of the new imperial octavo 
edition of Thackeray has been raised to 26s. 3d. a vclume, 
and a further advance is expected. 

—Mrs. Mortimer is dead, the author of the “ Peep of 
Day Series” and ‘** Reading Without Tears,” of which hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 

— Russia's first important contribution to the history of 
the late war is to be a *‘ Diary of the Tzar’s Residence on 
the Danube in 1577." A count is the author. 

—M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York, announce for pub- 
lication in October the “‘ Hygiene of the Brain and the 
Cure of Nervousness,’ by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 

—In the Isle of Unst, Scotland, Karl Blind has recently 
found some very interesting remnants of rhymes and tales 
of German mythology, which he will proceed forthwith 
to publish. 

—It is reported that Mr. Grenville Murray's ‘‘ Round 
About France” has been seized by the authorities in that 
country. This will be good news to the English publishers 
of it, who are Macmillan & Co. 

—Mr. Wm. Fraser Rae seems to have settled down into 
the work of a regular newspaper correspondent. One of 
his last letters was to the ‘‘ Tribune,” descriptive of the 
President's tour in the Northwest. 

—Among forthcoming religious works in England are 
volumes of sermons by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, R-v. A. K. 
H. Boyd—the ‘‘ Country Parson ”—the late Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and the Rev. C. Shakespeare. 

—Mr. Curtis’s home at Ashfield, Mass., is described as 
‘“‘a plain brown house, with vine-wreathed piazzas, sur- 
rounded by an ample lawn." Here through the warm 
summer days Mr. Curtis sits in his “Easy Chair.” 

—The “ London Bookseller” is one of the most useful 
publications of its class. It presents a complete list of al! 


books published in England, and of the chief books pub- 


lished in America, France, and Germany. It is a 
monthly. 
—King Alfonso of Spain has sent his thanks to Mrs. 


Julia C. R. Dorr, of Rutlan!, Vt., for her beautiful sonnet 
to the lamented Queen Mercedes, which appeared in the 
September ‘‘ Scribner’s’’ and was translated into Spanish 
by order of the Minister at Washington. 

—Under the title of ‘* New Greece,” Messrs. Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin, New York, will shortly issue a volume by 
Mr. Lewis Sargeant, which will comprise a survey of the 
actual condition of that country at the present day and 
its history during the past few years. The work will be 
accompanied by two mar s. 

—** Appleton’s Journal” for October has the usual varied 
contents, stories, poems, semi-scientific and historical ar- 
ticles. In “ Housekeeping, English and American,” Mrs. 
Sheldon finds more to commend in our manner of living 
than in the English, which is rather gratifying, as the 
fashion is generally to decry native customs; and Dr. 
Beard offers *‘Consolation for the Nervous,” for which 
that large class should offer him special thanks, 

—The first number is at hand of the “* Art Interchange,” 
fortnightly journal published under the auspices of the 
Society of Decorative Art. The salutatory tells us that 
‘instruction and criticism are to be united with all the 
interests pertaining toa househhold journal.” The make- 
up of the paper is good and its contents will be found of 
interest to all who are interest in art subjects. Among its 
contributors are to be Messrs. Prime, Sturgis, and Tiffany, 
and Gen. di Cesnola. 

—Henry Hoyt & Co. make the following announcements 
for the Fall of 1878: ‘* The Select Notes on the International 
Lessons for 187¥,"" by Rev. F. N. Peloubet; fifth volume of 
the series; “The Monday Club Sermons on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for 1879,” fourth volume 
of the series; *‘ The International Question Books for 1879,” 
three grades, adults, children, little learners, sixth series, 
by Rev. F. N. Peloubet and others; Rose Terry Cooke's 
new book, *‘ Happy Dodd, or, She hath done what she 
eould”; * The Schoolmates: or, Walking in the Light,” by 
L. E. Guernsey ; *‘ Hasty Hannah; or, Rest for the Weary.” 

—Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready the fol- 
lowing: ‘**Cowper’s Task,” with illustrations by Birket 
Foster; a new volume, by Dr. Macduff, entitled ‘* Even- 
tide at Bethel”; ‘* Broken Walls,” or the story of the Cap- 
tivity illustrated, uniform with ‘‘ The Kingdom of Judah,” 
by the author of the *‘ Wide, Wide World.” These Bible 
books, five volumes in all, will be gathered together in a 
little set to be called *‘ The King’s People,” and will be 
found interesting and instructive Sunday afternoon read- 
ing. The same house has just put to press “ Pointed 
Papers for the Christian Life,” by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D. 

—One takes up ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon” always sure of find- 
ing something fresh, timely and profitable. In the October 
number the discussion of the women’s preaching subject is 
enriched by a capital story from the pen of Mary A. E. 
Wager-Fisher; the labor agitation is treated from a work- 
ingman’s point of view; the question of ‘* Will or Environ- 
ment f” is ably handled by the Rev. Dr. J. T. Tucker, and 
the ** English Reformation ™ is made the subject of a mono- 
graph by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. The serials are con- 
tinued, and there is the usual excellent variety of poems 
and short stories. 

—The October ** Lippincott” is, as usual, enjoyable. The 
**Monthly Gossip’ has always articles that repay reading; 
this month it is exceptionally good, and New Yorkers 
will do well to pay attention to * New York as an Art 
Patron” and lay its “ grains of truth” to heart. Among 
the interesting articles in the main body of the magazine 
are **‘ Lady Morgan,” by Kate A. Sanborn, and “ Letters 
from Mauritius,” by Lady Barker. George Kennan tells 
us of the *‘ Unwritten Language of the Caucasian Moun 
tains,” and he should be tamiliar with the subject, and 
Edward Knight gives the second installment of “The 
Paris Exposition.’’ The stories and poems are of fair 
average merit. 

—The list of articles in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review” for 
September (Willmer & Rogers Pub. Co.) includes, Mr. 
Freeman's fourth paper on Mr. Froude’s “ Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket,” ** Progress of Indian Religious Thought,” 
by Professor Monier Williams; “Julia Cytherea,” by 
Robert Buchanan; *‘ The Legal Position of the Catholic 
Church in France,’’ by E. de Pressensé; ** Selling the Soul,”’ 
by R. B. Horne; “ The Sun’s Corona and His Spots,” by 
R. A. Proctor; ‘The Life of Jesus and Modern Criti- 
cism,’’ by Prof. Bernhard Weiss; “‘Cavendish College,” 
by Prebendary Brereton; ‘‘ Antiquities at the Paris Exhi- 
bition,” by Francois Lenormant, and ‘“ Contemporary 
Essays and Contemporary Literature."’ 

—A richly illustrated paper by W. H. Rideing, on Mr. 
F. A. Starr's stock farm at Litchfield, Conn., heads the 
table of contents of Harper's for October. Following this 
is * Adonais,” a poem by Will Wallace Harney, and a 
paper by S. W. Byers on “ The St. Gothard Tunnel.” 
John C. Ballagh has an article on ‘“‘ A Japanese School’’: 
John Russell Young boils down into twenty pages the two 
volumes of Stanley's ‘Through the Dark Continent,” 
with illustrations; there is an illustrated article on “‘ New 
York in Summer,” and a Negro story by Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney, entitled “‘ Three Thunderbolts”; besides stories by 
Edward Everett Hale and the author of § ‘Col. Dunwoddie, 
Millionaire,” and an illustrated paper, ‘‘ Around the Pe- 
conics,"’ by Ernest Ingersoll. 

—An admirable array of articles is presented in the Sep- 
tember ‘Nineteenth Century,” as follows: “ Foreign 
policy—Imperial or Economic ?” by W. R. Gregg: ** Henri 
Greville’s Sketches of Russian Life,” by W. R. S. Ralston: 
“The Crown and the Cabinet in Canada,” by Sir Francis 
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Hincks; *‘ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution,” by Professor 
W. Knight; “The Ceremonial Use of Flowers,’ by Miss 
Agnes Lambert; “Echoes of the Late Debate,” by M. E. 
Grant-Duff, M. P.; ‘‘ The New Principle of Industry,’’ by 
George Jacob Holyoake; ‘‘The Limits of Modern Art 
Criticism,” by the Rev. R. 8. J. Tyrwhitt: ‘‘The Chinese 
as Colonists;” by Sir Walter Medhurst; ‘ Recent Litera- 
ture,’’ by Professor Henry Morley; “‘Nubar Pasha and 
Our Asian Protectorate,’’ by Edward Dicey; England's 
Mission,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. (The 
Willmer & Rogers News Company). 

—‘* Scribner's” for October furnishes an attractive table 
of contents. William C. Brownell writes about the art 
schools of New York, with accompanying illustrations; 
C. C. Ruthrauff has an entertaining sketch of Charles F. 
Browne (Artemus Ward); Charles F. Thwing, a paper on 
college journalism; Egbert L. Viele, some interesting re- 
miniscences of President Lincoln and Secretaries Chase 
and Stanton; J. Brander Matthews, an article entitled “A 
Company of Actors”; Robert Dale Owen, his “ Recallings 
of a Public Life”; Henry W. Elliott, an illustrated paper 
on the Sea Lion; and Prof. W . G. Sumner a well-considered 
paper on “Socialism.” There is a society story, ‘* Miss 
Calderon's German,” by W. H. Bishop; a negro sketch, 
** How Uncle Gabe Saved the Levee,’’ by Wm. L. Murfree, 
Sr.; and poetry by Minnie Fry, Andrew B. Saxton, Bret 
Harte, James T. McKay. Henry 8S. Cornwell, Susan M. 
Spaulding and Dora Read Goodale. Dr. Eggleston's story 
is concluded and Prof. Boyesen’s is continued. 

—The October * Atlantic” has two articles on the labor 
question: one by an anonymous contributor, ** Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, ‘an able, thought- 
ful paper; the other, ‘‘ The Relations of Labor and Capi- 
tal,” by E. B. Bigelow, an authority on the subject. The 
‘‘Contributors’ Club” takes up the cause of the much-abused 
editor and corrects some errors shown by a former contrib- 
utor. The most novel article in the number is ‘*‘ Home 
Life of the Brook Farm Association,” of which it is the 
first installment. There has always been more or less cu- 
riosity concerning that association, and from time to time 
we have had intimations that the history of it would be 
written, but the history never appeared. The writer in 
the ** Atlantic’ does not give her name, and all the mem- 
bers mentioned are designated by initials, but it is not hard 
to decipher who they are. We have slight sketches of 
some of the prominent members, and of some of the visi- 
tors, among them Margaret Fuller. With the exception 
of the poetry, which is hardly up to the usual standard of 
the *‘ Atlantic,” the number is unusually interesting. 

—An attractive prospectus is offered for next year's 
“‘Scribner’s” and Nicholas.” In “ Scribner's” the 
leading serial will be Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
‘* Haworth’s,” which is the longest story that Mrs. Burnett 
has yet written, and will be profusely illustrated. Mr. 
Boyesen’s “* Falconberg " will run through a part of the 
year; to be followed bya serial from a new writer, Mr. 
George W. Cable, of New Orleans. Mr. Cable is the au- 
thor of the Creole sketches published in ‘“ Scribner's 
Monthly”: “ Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” “Tite Pou- 
lette,” ‘‘Madame Délicieuse,”’ etc. His novel will exhibit 
the state of society in Creole Louisiana about the years 
1803-45. The series of portraits of American poets by 
Wyatt Eaton, engraved by T. Cole, begun with Bryant, 
will be continued, the next being that of Longfellow. The 
articles on American colleges will be followed by a series 
of papers on the leading universities of Europe. Among 
the illustrated papers in preparation are ‘* Studies in the 
Sierras,’’ by John Muir, the California naturalist; and a 
series on the present condition of Brazil. With respect to 
“St. Nicholas,” the young folks will be likely to find it 
more than ever attractive, for it is to be enlarged. A new 
serial for boys, “‘A Jolly Fellowship,’’ by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, is to appear in the November number, and will run 
through the year. For the girls, a continued tale, called 
‘“‘Half-a-dozen Housekeepers,” by Katharine D. Smith, 
with illustrations by Frederick Dielman, will begin in the 
same number; and a fresh serial by Susan Coolidge, en- 
titled “‘ Eyebright,”’ with plenty of pictures, will be com- 
menced early in the volume. There will also be a continued 
fairy-tale called “ Rumpty Dudget’s Tower,” written by 
Julian Hawthorne, and illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of oll new publicatwne delivered at the Edit- 
orvwal Rooma of tia paper will be ack. wwledged in ita eariiest 
subsequent tasue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omtssion in this reapect. 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titlea. Publishers. Price 
Bonnefon, D., Benjamin du Pian.” 
Hodder & London. 


Cobden, Paul, Lighte along Bros. 1 2% 
‘ unningham, ecological Lecturer 
& Galpin. 1 
Appieton & Co. 
* Death and Beyond. Baker, Pratt &Co. 1 
of Kede and Guardian. 
Johuston, R. M., fe of Alexander H. Lippin 
i neots & Co. 
King, Katharine, “ The Bubble Reputation” Bros. 
Lessuns in Cooking,” E. A. Youmans, editor. .) 


Appleton | Ww 
Morley, Henry, “ Chicken Market.” 

asse!l. Vetter, & Galpin. 1 76 
Morley. J.B.. D.D., Eesays, Historica! and Theolog 


vin “London. 
Nourse, Robert, Lectures on the Pilgrim's Sarees 


Aceompanyty 


Rokker 

Perkins, H. and Bentley. W. W., Glorious Tidin 

White, Smith & Co 
Taine, A. The French Revolution. Holt Co. 2 
Theuriet, “aré, Antoinette.” D. Appleton & Co. 70 
Thurston, Robert H., “ Growth of the Steam Engin 

A 

Trior, E. B..“ Early History of Mankind.”’... Holt & Co. 3 90 
Wentworth,G A., Elements cf Geometry.” Ginn & Heath. 


We have aiso received current numbers of r the following publi- 
cations: 
Appleton’s. Atlantic, Blackwood's. Catholic Review, Contem 
Delineator, Eclectic, H»urpers’, Lippincott’s, Littell’s Living Age 


Macmillan Manufacturer aod B. ider, Medical Obeerver 


teentb at. Wicko sod Home Journal, 
te &cribner’s. Sobolar arterly,. Se iy 
Homestead. 
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Science and Art. 


A Goop Law.—In France architects and contractors are 
responsible for a period of ten years for losses resulting 
from defective plans or work. How would Americans 
like to assume such responsibility / 


‘THE AMERICAN BUILDER,” one of the best of our Amer- 
ican publications for the use of carpenters and mechanics, 
has invited suggestions for a steel square which shall bear 
scales and dimensions not ordinarily given on squares. It 
has received a large number of letters with practical hints 
which will so far as possible be adopted in the completed 
instrument. Every number of the * Builder’’ is full of val- 
uable hints for architects and builders, and indeed for me- 
chanics of all grades. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES.—A recent decision in a Pennsy]l- 
vania court avers that an architect is entitled to a lien on 
the building to enforce his claim for a fee only when he 
has actually performed work for and about the erection 
and construction of the building. When he has done noth- 
ing but make the plans and specifications he may be tech- 
nically entitled to his proper percentage, but he cannot 
secure it by a lien on the completed structure, which per- 
hups he has never seen. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—The obelisk whose adventurous 
voyage from the banks of the Nile was a few months agoa 
nine day’s wonder has been successfully removed from the 
caisson, and set on end in what we may assume will be its 
location for a thousand years or so, or perhaps until Lord 
Macaulay's famous New Zealander sits on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's. A 
careful translation has been made of the inscriptions with 
the aid of the best modern Egyptologists. The translation 
does not possess sufficient interest to justify its publication 
here, being for the most part mere autobiographical glori- 
fications of monarchs who mouldered into dust some 
thirty centuries ago. 


THE *‘ MAGAZINE OF ART” for September has a large 
number of interesting illustrations, beginning with a fron- 
tispiece after W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., the original having 
been this year exhibited at the Royal Academy, London. 
It is called ““At the Masquerade,” and shows a pretty half- 
length figure in Turkish costume. In color it must be very 
effective. Among the illustrated articles are *‘ The Paris 
Exposition,” chiefly devoted to fictile art; ‘ Artists’ 
Haunts,” with drawings of the Channel Island, Sark; ‘‘The 
Royal Academy,” with a number of sketchy reproductions 
of the more meritorious works, and ** Sir John Gilbert,” 
with several of his important paintings well engraved. 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ParintTinGc.—Mr. Ruskin, in the 
‘Laws of Fesole,” says: ‘* You will continually hear art- 
ists disputing about grounds, glazings, vehicles, varnishes, 
transparencies, opacities, oleaginousnesses. All that talk 
is as idle as the east wind. Geta flat surface that won't 
~ erack—some colored substance that will stick upon it, and 
remain always of the color it was when you put it on— 
and a pig’s bristle or two wedged in a stick; and if you 
can’t paint, you are no painter, and had better not talk 
about the art. The one thing you have to learn—the one 
power truly called that of ‘ painting "—is to lay on any col- 
ored substance, whatever its consistence may be (from 
mortar to ether), at once, of the exact tint you want, in the 
exact form you want, and in the exact quantity you want. 
That is painting.” 


A REMODELED Hovuse.—We wish it were practicable to 
transfer to our columns one of the illustrati ns in the 
** American Architect” of Sept. 7. It shows an old house 
standing on the corner of Mt. Vernon and River Streets, 
Boston, in its original form and as it now appears remod- 
eled by Mr. C. 8. Luce, Architect. The old house was a 
clapboarded structure of the severest ‘‘ barnesque”’ type, 
with five windows and a door in front and no windows at 
all in the end. Mr. Luce has placed a pretty double 
dormer window in the wide roof and opened two square 
windows in the gable, thus making the old garret habit- 
able. A slight ‘‘overhang’’ has been given to the apex 
of the gable, serving as a hood to the windows aforesaid. 
Across the gable end at the height of the second story a 
sort of enclosed balcony is carried, giving the whole story 
the appearance of an “‘ overhang.” The central portion of 
this overhang is continued to the ground, and includes the 
door (removed from the old front) and a recessed portico 
or vestibule. The second story is covered with semi- 
circular tiles, and the first is filled in between timbers with 
cement plastered. Quaint little windows of cathedral 
glass are judiciously scattered with charming irregularity 
on the gable end, and carved panels serve to enhance the 
old-fashioned picturesqueness of the remodeled structure. 
The only thing that we miss is the chimney, but no doubt 
Mr. Luce had good reasons for not bringing it into promi- 
nence, as the total cost of the improvements is said to have 
been only $2,000. A great deal of remodeling will be done 
in this country in the coming years, and credi able work 
in this direction is to be highly commended, as of genuine 
practical value. 


THE FAC-SIMILE OF THE GREAT STRASBURG CLOCK, on 
exhibition at 1160 Broadway, is well worth a visit. 
small scale it accurately represents the great original. 
The dial on the lower section shows the old zodiac: on the 
section above are four dials, for the montis, days of week, 


days of the month, and the moon’s phases. In the side al- 


Ona 


with her scales. Above the dial is a keystone with a door 
in the center, Above, the top section represents a chapel 
with a small door at either side, a large one in the center, 
and over ita balcony. Every half hour a bell is heard, the 
keystone opens, and Death appears. Two or three minutes 
after, a chime of twenty bells is rung, and from the right- 
hand door of the chapel the Apostles appear, pass one by 
one in procession before the center door, which also opens, 
and shows the Saviour standing in the doorway, to whom 
all the Apostles bow, save Peter, and whose salutation the 
Saviour acknowledges, When Peterappears hejturns aside, 
a cock on the right corner outside the chapel crows, and 
from the door in the balcony above Satan appears, looks at 
Peter, and disappears. A Roman sentinel on the left 
turns and gazes at the procession of Apostles until they 
have entered the small] door on the left of the chapel, when 
he resumes his position. The last Apostle is Judas, and on 
his appearance Satan again shows himself. This fac- 
simile was, according to the exhibitor, undertaken by a 
young German, an apprentice to a watchmaker, who 
worked at it for seven years, and finally succeeded in re- 
producing this miniature copy. The original was finished 
in 1574, and continued in good working order until 1789, 
was then again set going and ran until 1806. In 1836 
the city of Strasburg commissioned one J. B. Shevilgue 
to repair the clock, and he finished the work in 1842. At 
midnight on the 3lst of December the clock is wound to 
run a year, and the other parts of the mechanism regulate 
themselves, It was not seriously damaged during the late 
Franco-Prussian war. 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—Among the best signs of 
a worthy artistic future for America is this society, found- 
ed in 1875 and incorporated early in the present year. To it 
we owe the most original and striking exhibit on of Ameri 
can work that has ever been seen in this country, and to it 
the rising school of artists look for the best and most 
stimulating influences on art development. The classes re- 
open for the winter on Monday, September 30th, at No. 
108 Fifth Avenue. It is the only art school in the city, and 
we believe the only one in the country where advantages 
similar to those enjoyed in Europe can be obtained by 
students who wish to draw and model daily from living 
subjects. The objects of the league justify the directors in 
requiring a comparatively high standard for admission, 
and as its maragement is in the hands of students actually 
at work in its classes none but those who are earnestly de- 
sirous of attaining success in their art are expected to seek 
admission. The membership of the league is limited to 
artists and students of either sex who are or intend to be- 
come professional artists. The classes are open, however, 
to all who can show for the life classes a full length 
figure drawn from cast or life; for portrait classes a head 
from cast or life; for composition class an original de- 
sign, and sketch class such evidences of proficiency as 
may be required by the committee. The life classes for 
gentlemen are in the forenoon and evening, and those for 
ladies are in the afternoon. The portrait classes for 
ladies and gentlemen are in the forenoon and after- 
noon. The sketch class is one hour daily in the after- 
noon, and the composition class meets every Saturday. 
Particulars as to terms may be obtained by address- 
ing the Art Students’ League, 108 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. We may say here that the terms are as low 
as possible, being fixed at a rate which experience has 
shown is just sufficient to defray necessary expenses. We 
are glad to learn that the engagements for the coming sea- 
son are most encouraging to the members of the league, 
which was inaugurated during a period of unprecedented 
financial depression, and has reached its present vigorous 
condition without any forcing process such as is apt to re- 
sult ina mushroom growth in spite of all that money can 
do. Mr. Wm. M. Chase has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Drawing and Painting for the coming year. Mr. 
Walter Shirlaw will be the Professor of Composition, and 
will criticise the students’ designs once in‘each week. Mr. 
J. 8. Hartley will be the Professor of Modeling, and will 
give a course of lectures on Artistic Anatomy at the com- 
mencement of the school year, and will be present in each 
life class during the season to criticise the work and ex- 
plain the anatomy of the figure from the living model. Mr. 
Frederick Dielman will give instruction in perspective once 
in two weeks during the season. A preparatory @lass in 
drawing from the cast, for students who wish to enter the 
league schools, will be opened September 30, under the 
direction of one of the advanced students. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—The seventy-first call for five million five-twenties was 
issued on Monday. 

—The Welland Canal was broken by the recent storms, 
and it will take at least ten days to repair damages. 

—Dr. Schliemann, 'tis said, has secured permission from 
the Greek Government to begin excavations at Ithaca. 

—The telephone is successfully working in the Island of 
Formosa in the China Seas. It can talk Chinese as easily as 
it can its native American. 

—Impressed by the beneficent influence of the caucus 
on American politics, France and England are both exper- 
imenting in that direction. 

—Massachusetts registered 12,737 weddings in 1877. Of 
these 9,915 couples were young men and maidens. The 
rest were either widows or widowers, or one of each. The 
widowers were ahead by 788, 

—Adeline Patti will have her stationery marked “ Craig- 
y-nos Castle, Ystradynglais,” she having purchased the 
same for a country residence in Wales. 


coves are the figures of Time with his scythe, and Justice ; —New contracts will enable the Government to sell 
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stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers at nearly 20 
per cent, less than current rates after Jan. Ist, 

—BSince August Ist there have been 225 deaths from con- 
tagious diseases in New York; scarletina, diphtheria, typhoid 
and whooping-cough numbering by far the most victims, 

—The frontier tribes. between Persia and Beloochistan 
are in a disturbed condition, and the British authorities in 
India have deemed it prudent to send an armed force to 
the border. 

—A short corporate existence may safely be predicted 
of a ** Walking and Dining Club” just formed in this city, 
whose members pledge themselves to a weekly tramp of 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

—English correspondents in Turkey represent the state 
of things in Bulgaria as worse than it has ever been before. 
And the Russians do not take any effectual measures for 
the preservation of order. 

—Postmaster-General Key will visit Oregon before re- 
turning to Washington. Maybe he is curious about the 
cipher dispatches, but it is unlikely that the key to them 
is to be found on the Pacific. coast. 

—** Reduce the United States army to 10,000 men, as 
Lee said at Gettysburg."’ This from the ‘‘ World;” imply- 
ing the possession of patriotic sentiments which we wish it 
could carry into its every day politics. 

—There has been during the summer a considerable re- 
vival of brigandage all over Italy, but especially in the 
south. Can it be that the death of Victor Emanuel and 
the Pope, and the character of their respective successors, 
has anything to do with this return to former conditions? 

—Admiral Porter is preparing an article for the ‘‘ North 
American” on ‘*‘ Torpedoes.” He is ‘said to devote all his 
receipts for literary work to clearing off the debt on the 
Naval Monument to Peace it Washington. Thus doth the 
enginery of war contribute to cement an enduring Peace. 

—The Havana steamers are now honored by the escort 
of the revenue cutter ‘‘Grant,” which waylays them out- 
side the Hook and follows them up the bay to prevent the 
throwing overboard of smuggled segars in waterproof 


packages. 


—Why cannot the four-per-cent-bond-holdiag vote be 
utilized to counteract the greenback heresy! Whoever 
has funds in a savings bank is to some extent a bloated 
bond-holder. If he votes the Greenback ticket he depre- 
ciates his own securities. 

—Why in the world should the Sultan’s feelings prompt 
him at this juncture to send Queen Victoria an elegant 
album containing portraits of himself and family! He has 
done it nevertheless. Let us hope that the bookbinder 
secured his pay in advance. 

—*The Christian Signak,’ an English contemporary, 
lately announced an unpublished poem of two hundred 
lines by Mr. Tennyson, entitled ‘ Confessions of a Scien- 
tific mind.”” The poet laureate, however, does not see the 
matter in the same light, and has procured an injunction 
against any such proceeding. 

—Allah ben Abdallah ben Saad ben Salim ben Towari 
ben Afreer is the modest title of the Sultan of Socotra, an 
island in the track of steamers bound to and from India 
through the Suez Canal. A two years’ British protectorate 
has comfortably ended in annexation, titles and all. 

—Something has gone adrift with the denizens of the 
deep this year. There are sharks all along the North At- 
lantic coast where they are not accustomed to congregate, 
a school of whales has been cavorting about Block Island, 
and now comes news from the Arctic fleet that not a whale 
has been found on their usual feeding grounds. 

—A new ally of the carpet manufacturers has appeared 
in the shape of the “‘ carpet beetle” (Anthremis Scrophular- 
ie). He rather enjoys camphor and insect powders, but 
luxuriates in wool of all descriptions. There are those 
who would joyfully see the number of dust-collecting car- 
pets reduced and that of clean bare floors increased, but 
such a change would not be viewed with favor by the 
manufacturers. 

—Some anxiety was felt early in the week concerning 
the Hayden surveying party, in consequence of an unex- 
pected outbreak of Indians in and around the Yellowstone 
National Park. It was not long, however, before the news 
came that the party was safe but had been attacked by 
night, had all its animals stampeded, and was obliged to 
proceed on foot to join other exploring parties known to 
be in the vicinity. 


—The embalmed body of Matilda Stanley, the recog- 
nized Queen of American Gypsies, who died at Vicksburg 
last winter, was buried with royal honors at Dayton, Ohio, 
last week. A minister of the Church of United Brethren 
conducted the services, which were attended by a great 
crowd of sight-seers as well as by Gypsies from all over 
the United States and Canada. The ‘ King,” who sur- 
vives his Queen, is a large land-owner near Dayton. 


—For some reason or other she wanted to commit suicide 
by jumping from a bridge, but her husband would nof let 
her: so she hired a man for #10 to hold him while she did 
the deed. At the last moment, however, her courage 
failed her, and »ow she and her husband want their money 
back and have brought suit to that end, for the hired man 
refuses to return it, on the ground that he had a hard 
struggle tohold the husband, and thinks that he fairly 
earned the price. 

—Some Southerners think that the President ought to 
stay in Washington while the yellow fever epidemic is so 
violent. Rather contemptible that, but quite in character. 
These are the fellows who want centralization when it will 
take the responsibility of issuing rations, but are very 
much alarmed for their liberties when it attempts to pre- 
vent intimidation at the ballot-box. When the longed-for 
frosts have killed the germs of pestilence we shall have 
these same patriots saying that the Yankees had an eye to 


' the main chance in raising funds for the suffering South. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Sept 16, to Saturday, 
Sept. 21. 
Financial Quotations—Geld.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Sept. 16. Bept. 18. sept. 21. 
Lewa!l Tenoers.. ... WR ....... w. 


(ioverument Bonds.— 
‘These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 


fis. o- 20s. 1867. 105 
Se. & Be. B68. c...... , ew 
Se. ...... 106 "106% 
4s. reaistere4. 1907.. ....... 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 1883.... 43. Mo. due in 


Alabama Se. 1886.... 434% Mo. de. due Wor W 
Alabama Se, Mo. 6a.F be. 105 
Alabama Se. I868.... 4354 Mo .H. &8. J. dae 
Ala. of 18¥?...... N.C, 66. old, J.43... 16% 
Ala. Se.of DW N.C. 1X 
Ark. ts. F. 1900. 21 | 74 
Ark 4 Th 
rk.is.M. & L. KR. 4 | N.C 
A.is.L. BR.P.B.AN.O. 4 NAC. FLA. ... 
4 NAC. 6e.0.b.. 9 
Art.78. Ark.cen.R. 4 N.C. 6a. 0.b.. A.40. 9% 
Conn. 6a, 1S88-4...... N.C. a, tax.eclL 1,89 2 
Ga. Ga, Oy N.C. ep. tax, clave? 1Y 


Gia 74, DGs., 1886.. Wi, N.C. ep. tax,ciass2. 1% 


Ga. 78, indorsed 107 = (Ohio os, 104 
Ga. bds., Ohio te. "86. . .. ... 
Ill. coup. Ge. I87T9.... 101 South Carolina fs.. 4 
lit. War Loan....... wl 

wl d A.AC 77 
Louisiana si | F.A. » 

68, new bonds.. 51 d0 42 
La.fe.new Fi'g D’t. 51% do 
La.7s, Penitentiary 52 | do B.. .... 32 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 52 Tenn. fs.old, 2-8 
La. 8s, Levee Bas... 52 Tenn 
La. L. B.of .. 62 | a0 n.b.. D.6.... 
La. 7s, Conss!, 1914. 73% Virginia da. old..... 2 


Mich %e .1878-79..... 102%) do 66, 0.b. "MH..... 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 day 3 


3 dava. 
London prime bankers, 4.51% 4.56% 4.87 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 21, 1878. 


Batter. fur tue week were pkgs. 
Exports, 12.685 pkgs, There waa active trade Great 
nait the week, the especial demand being for fresh 
make, both creamery and private dairy. Last half 
the week the heated term wilted business, but the 
market closes on light stocks and with fresh re- 
ceipts readily taken. English trade is working at 
about the same price it originally commenced to 
take New York State dairies at in Ls, viz., We. 
then the next season,in i561, prices went to 
léc., at which thousands of packages of fine New 
York State butter were exported. There is now 
an immense surplus of either butter or cheese or 
both being shipped. The price it shall bring de- 
pends not alone upon foreign murkets, but also 
upon home conditions here. If there is hesitancy 
in enterprise and a general pnon-resumption of 
mecbanica! industries throughout the nation, it 
willcut down home consumption perhaps five or 
ten ortwenty per cent.,and by so much ewell the 
volume of expurts, thus cheapening fureigo mar- 
kets, which again in their turn will react upon the 
markets here. At present prices the business goes 
along. Refrigeration on steamers lays the Amert- 
cap butter down fine in Londou and Liverpool 
markets, and they are looking here for a continu- 
ous supply of this style of butter ata price that 
shall compete with other offerings. Feed through 
the most part of the dairy districts in the United 
States is said to be splendid; the flow of milk keeps 
up, and there appears tu be not only prospect of a 
large make of Fall butter but that it will be of fine 
quaiity. We quote: sour cream creameries, fresh 
make, 2x@26c.; sweet cream creameries, fresh make, 
tine Fail make private dairy, fair to 
good Fail make, private dairy, IS@2ic.; entire dal- 
ries, southern and middle tier cvuntics, 
entire dairies, Northern Welsh butter, Ise ec. 
creameries, Juneand July make, Ak<«2c.; Western 
dairy packed i5@20c.; Western dairy ladle-packed, 
l0@lic.; Western milled butter, 8@We.; grease, 5c. 


Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 3.955 
boxes. Exports, 41.70 boxes. As for last week ve. 
continues to be the quotable tup tor fancies, and 
S\@sXe. for prime meaty clear desirable stock. 
As to the large amount of early. medium and puor 
quality cheese that are stored here it is not known 
what is to become of them. There does not ap 
pear to be a demand for it proportioned to the 
stock offering, and buyers have the advantage. 
We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 8K @%e.; 
State factory, good to prime, 7@&c.; State factory, 
haif skimmed i@éc.; skimmed, 2@4c. 

Egus.—There bas been good market for fresh 

per doz. 

Beans.—There is good market for dry, weil- 
cured new crop at Marrows, per busb., 62 ibs., $1.50 
@$1.00; Mediums, per bush., $1.45¢81.. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, per !b., 

Dried Fruits.—Dried apples are nom'nal—no 
new yet arriving. 

Dressed Poultry.—Turkeys, per !b., 
ducks, 12@lic.; chickens, 


FOOT LATHES! Lowell Me 
SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn: and Compare 
ces with the same clare of work elsewhere. 


STILL THE 


Everything Desirable 


IN 


Life or Accident Insurance 


BY THE 


DAY, MONTH, or YEAR. 


THE 


OLD TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the retirement of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
after twelve years’ successtul business,and forthe 
more economical prosecution of the same, 


HAS RESUMED THE ISSUE OF 


GENERAL ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


INSURING 8,000 IN EVENT OF DEATH BY AC- 
CIDENT, OR $15.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
FOR WHULLY DISABLING INJURY, 


AT 25 CENTS A DAY, 
OR $4.50 FOR 30 DAYS. 


SP” For sale at Principal Kallway Stations, and 
at Agencies generally. 


Lreneral Accident Policies 
BY THE 72a or MONTH, 


The Travelers’ Well-known 


POPULAR RATES. 


THE TRAVELERS has written more than Half 
a Million of them. and paid 33,000 
claims, amounting tv over 


$2,950,000. 
Lifelnsurance 


OF ALL SAFE AND WELL-TRIED FORMS, ON 
THE SOUND AND SATISFACTORY 


LOW RATE STOCK PLAN. 


The Security is unquestionable, the Contract 
piain and definite, the Management irreproachable, 
the Insurance sure. 


Cash Assets, - $4,453,000 
Cash Surplus, - 1,225,000 
Cash Benefits Paid, 4,000,000 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


NEW YORK OF FICHE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


R. M. JOHNSON, . - Manager. 


ACCENTS EVERYWHERE. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 


Re-Insurance 475,002. 58 
Outstanding Liabiliti 95,207 33 
Net Surpius,.......... 800807 

Tota! Assets,...... $1,621,608 .4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
lL. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec'y. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


preduce real sea water at wilt, 
selve thie salt in ordinary water. his 
solution possesses all the healt ving 
euatities and teuic virtues of satural sea- 
water. while it is tree from the nic 
impuritics of the «urt, For sale by drug- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New January 73d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


rT. 
Premiums on Policies not marked of 
cece 2,040,363 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... «4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor apon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Of from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3iat December, I877........ $4,902,331 & 
during the same 
Returns of Pre- 
miums apd Ex- 
penses 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,505, 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 

Real Eetate and Claims due the Com- 

Premium Votes and Bills Recetvable.. 1,764,308 6 


Tetal Amount of Assets............. $14,306,451 


Six per cent. interest. on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of protite will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal represeatatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, from which date 
a!) interest thereon wil! cease. Phe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certaficates which were ltssued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeciared on the 
net earned premiums ef e Company. for the 
year ending Decemvper, i877, for which certifii- 
cates will be issued on aad after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCI# SKIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Moors, AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 


Lewis CURTIS, 
CHABLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
LANES, L. STUART, 
GoRDON W. BCRNHAM, JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
RB, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 
. CHARLES D 
Josiau O. Low, HORACE GRAY, 
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(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 
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Send for lllustrated Cata:iogueand Reduced PRICE 
L1sT. mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANTED. 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 Bust léth 8t.. N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best BLU B,and most liberal meas- 


ure. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
North Second Street. Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


~ OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious tnofluences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $0 a year. Over 1,40 students. 
Fali Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March iL. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Under the College mapavement. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Ubertin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages, Address 

rof. F. B. RICE. 


CLAGHORN'S 
“BRYANT & STRATTON’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
38 to 44 COURT 8TREBT, Opposite City Hall, 
Is the only institution in this city devoted exciu- 
sively to Business Training. Individual and class 
instruction. Students received at any time, and 
pay from date uf entrance. 
OPENED SEPTEMBER 

Call or send for circular. 

C. CLAGHORN, Princtpal._ 
QUBUR BAN SEMINAR Y.-— Beautifal, bigh 
" and healthy situation; ample buildings and 
grounds; thervugh inostructi.o and tind care; 
country life and city privileges combined. Address 
Kev. FE. JOHNSON or Mrs.JOBNSON, Suburban Sem- 
inary, Morrisania. N.Y. City. 


SLMWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

4 Lanesborv, Berkshire (o., Mass. Kev. A. A. 
Gitibert, A.M.. H. Gardiner, A.M.. Principals. 
Private instruction a speciaity. Terms largely re- 


duced. 
P From Judge C. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., long 
a patron: 

take pleasum@m in high!y recommending Elm- 
wood Inatitute. The principal bas hac a long and 
successful experience in the care and education of 
boys. The discipline is excelient, Lknow ef no 
school where al! the surroundings seem so well 
suited to ensure study and progress.” 

Gen. H. W. Siocum, of Brookityn, also long a pa- 
tron, has pleasure in endorsing the above opinion. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Opens September Il. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics,and English. For 
circulars apply toCo!l. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
fits Boys fer business, co:lewe, or scientific school. 
234 year begins Sept. it. e. B. Metcalf, A.M , Supt. 
(N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for lilustrated Uircular for 1878-79. 
ROVE HALL. NEW HAVEN, Conn.—MIss8 
MONTFORT § Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address Miss MONTFORT. 


PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 

ful care and teaching, for motheriess children 

of ten years of age and uncer. For further infor- 

mation please address Mra. READ, 181 Capi- 
tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 

TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITUTE, 

near Yule College, Hamoen,(t. Rev. J. & 

W.M. Walton, Prin’ls. Catalogue on application. 


SHE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 
MiSsars GREEN, will reopen their Schoo! for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square,on Thurs- 
dav, the 26th day of September. 
THE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
(CLASS connected with Florence Kindergarten 
will commence its 14)5-79 Session on Tuesday. Oct. 
8, 1878. Apoly to Mrs. A. KR. ALDRICH, Principal 
or H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Hamp- 
shire Co... Mase. 


JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, 
i) NJ. Fi rboth sexes. College preparatory. In- 
stitute, classical, and scientific courses. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Begins Sept. 4. Send for catalogue. 
H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will Open This Week 
FULL LINES OF 


FALL NOVELTIES 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


Dress & Housekeeping Coods 


Carpets, 
Furniture Coverings 
Draperies and 
Upholstery Goods 


IN GENERAL. 


Broadway Corner 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 


Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Roya!” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 
wine- growing district of France. An old experienced housekeeper writes that. uithough she bas to 
1,” finods that it g-es so much farther ard works so much better. 
that it’s economy to use it. Another says she uses the 
atry, wholly without eegs. An oid Jady from Ohio writes that it makes the only biscuit her dyspeptic 

and most wholesome materials are used. Approved by the 
such eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT, New York; Dr. HAYES 

grocers. 
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Che Household. 


SUPERNATURAL WARNINGS. 
By Mrs. Henry WaRD BEECHER. 


N social gatherings some of the guests are often in- 

clined to amuse and entertain the company by 
recounting some of the wonderful “signs or 
* omens” which the ignorant and superstitious of the 
olden times regarded as sent from above to guide 
them in the right way or warn them of impending 
danger. Indeed, it is not always those who can be 
classed with the ignorantly superstitious who are in- 
fluenced by these tokens, even if in their hearts they 
are not aware of an undefined faith in them. Yet 
one will notice, if in a large company accidentally 
thrown together these relics of bygone days are dis- 
cussed without premeditation, scarcely two outof ten 
give the same interpretation. One speaks of an an- 
cient superstition handed down from his ancestors 
as a “ bad sigu’’; but another will instantly reply, 

* Oh, no! | was always told that was a ‘good sign.’ ”’ 

It is seldom that a housekeeper can persuade a ser- 
vant, particularly if she is Irish, to begin her work ina 
new place on a Friday, no matter how urgent the case 
may be; but they are perfectly willing to come Satur- 
day. Sailors, however, think Friday the best time to 
start on a voyage; yet are not quite satisfied if they 
leave the shore Saturday. They are sure it will be an 
unlucky voyage. 

A few days since we heard three little girls talking 
in the cars. One took off her glove, and her compan- 
ion exclaimed, as she took up her hand, 

“Oh, Minnie! Look at the white specks on your 
nails. They are covered with them. Whata naughty 
girl you must be,” said she langhing merrily. 

“Why? My mvother says those specks are a sign I 
have bruised the nail a little. Is there anything 
naughty in that?” 

**My grandmother says,” replied the first, when 
she sees them on my nails that they never come un- 
less I have told a lie; and do you know I think she 
really believes I have. But I know there isn’t a word 
of truth 1n it.” 

**Well,”’ said the third, **I guess these ‘signs’ are all 
nonsense. I am always told if a white speck comes 
on my nails it’s ‘a sign of good luck.’ But mamma al- 
ways tells me to be a good girl and pay no attention 
to these silly ‘signs.’ 

We knew a young lady whose engagement-ring 
broke on her finger while she lay dangerously ill. 
Among mapy to this day that is a sure sign of speedy 
death. lf the young lady’s mother had not taught 
her more sensible lessons, and at the moment of this 
occurrence enforced them by her own cheerful re- 
marks as she picked up the fragments, the little acci- 
dent, coming when the young gir] was ill, might have 
had serious effects. But she is an old lady now, and 
has taught her children to give no heed to the many 
superstitions that even now are repeated to children 
without their parents’ knowledge by servants, and 
many others who should bave more sense. 

We have watched witb the sick who would become 
almost wild if a dog howled near their window, or an 
ow! was heard at night near the house. 

We were once most solemnly urged by a nice old 
lady to swallow the first tooth which one of our chil- 
dren lost, because if we did not the child would never 
have any new growth of teeth! Was there ever any- 
thing more absurd? And yet it is not many years 
since this advice was given, and by one who, in every 
other respect, was wise and sensible. We have heard 
this often repeated by nurse girls from the old 
country. 

One of our children having the whooping-cough, 
a German woman insisted that the child should be 
held by the feet, face downward, and cough in each 
corner of the room, beginning at the north and end- 
ing at the east corner, and then there would be no 
danger of the child’s dying! 

‘When a mouse gnaws &@ dress sume misfortune will 
follow.’ Of course. The dress—and that is misfor- 
fortune enough—is injured and must be mended. 

‘Before moving into a new house bread and a new 
broom must be sent in the first thing, or the owners 
will be unlucky”! 

There is no end to these absurdities, and we only 
notice them to put parents, mothers purticularly, on 
their guard, so that if such “signs” are told their chil- 
dren they may make baste to counteract any wrong 
impression which a young child may receive, by show. 
ing the absurdity of it. It is much more common 
than is generally known for mothers to repeat such 
foolish things without giving the antidote, if, indeed, 
they have not themselves brought down from their 
grandmothers’ stories some small superstitions which 
so far influence their own minds that they are not 
quite ready to prevent them from taking root in their 
children’s. But it is from the purses to whose care 
our young children are too often committed that the 
most permanent mischief comes. Most of that class 
have firm faith in many of these “‘signs,’’ and are not 
slow in indoctrinating tbe little ones in their charge 
into the same belief; and for that reason chiefly we 
call attention to the evil. 

Many of these superstitions may do our children no 
harm only so far as it is a mistake to allow a young 
child’s mind to be filled with such trash; but many of 


the lessons taught by illiterate and imaginative nurses 
take root and have an injuriovs influence of which 
the mother has no idea. The timidity which many 
little ones manifest, and which often is a torment to 
them through life, could be traced back to the wild 
ghost stories of their nurses, which are usually 
authenticated by some “omen.’’ “ We knew,” they 
tell the children, * this terrible thing would happen, 
because we saw or heard certain things that betoken 
just such troubles or accidents,’ and this “sign” is 
remembered by the child thereafter. 

Almost every child who is afraid in the dark has 
been made so from very early years by some “sign” 
born from darkness, or fearful story of which that 
“sigu” was the forerunner. When a mother finds her 
child is afraid in the dark she may be sure that 
something has been told the little one that has created 
this fear, or that she herself has been injudicious in 
talking to the littie folks, The sooner she couuteracts 
this influence and overcomes the fear the better 
for the child. No one but those who have suffered 
from such fears can imagine all the horrors that a 
timid child sees in thedark. Judicious, gentle, loving 
parents are the best physicians for such. diseases, and 
to keep them close by the mother’s side, or, if a nurse 
is absolutely necessary, to keep close watch of her 
mode of talking to the children is the best preventive. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—1 was offered a dish at a rm staurant lately, named 
chromskies, but the name wasso outlandish [ was unwilling 
to tast+ it, yet am curious to learn how it is made or what it is 
like. Can you tell me? 

Answer.—You need not fear to taste any dish 
with a foreign name unless oil is disagreeable to you. 
Ata French restaurant one may reasonably expect 
that oil will be largely used in the cooking; but an 
“outlandish name” is not, of necessity, anything 
uncommon—only a foreign vame to a simple dish, to 
make the “bill of fare” look genteel. To make 
chromskics chop three cupfuls of cold fowl in small 
dice, cut one onion fine and fry in astew pan with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter till of a deep yellow or 
goldeu brown, then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
stir to the onion and butter two minutes and then 
stirin one cup of boiling broth or stock; then add 
the chopped fowl, two-thirds of a cup of ham, 
chopped fine, a spoonful and a half of chopped pars- 
ley, a saltspoon of powaered thyme, the same of celery 
salt, the yolks of twoeggs well beaten, half acupful of 
mushrooms, with selt and pepper to season to the 
taste. Stir all well together over the fire a few 
minutes till allis thoroughly mixed, then set it away 
to cool and grow firm. When ready for use turn out 
of the dish, cut in vueat slices and dip in common 
batter, then fry in hot fat five minutes, The chicken 
and ham should be all ready, the eggs beaten, and all 
the ingredients close at hand before the onion is put 
to fry. 

For the batter in which to dip the slices when cold, 
take one cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of Royal 
Baking Powder, or any you have on hand, a little 
salt, two eggs, One cupful milk, and a tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Mix into a batter as for griddle 
cakes. If you wish the dish to be French use a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil instead of butter. 


Question.—Can you inform us how to cook pork chops with 
rice and curry 

Answer.—First, wash a quarter of a pound of rice 
several times in cold water; then put it into a quart 
of boiling water, with a scant tablespoontful of salt, 
and boil very fast twenty miuutes. Shake it out into 
a colander to drain. Fry brown two pounds of pork 
chops, cut from the loin, in a little butter, drain off 
all the grease, and then pour over the chops half a 
pint of Spanish sauce, and a tablespoonful of 
curry powder, wet up in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and mixed very smooth. Put them in a 
wreath on a hot platter, pour the sauce over the 
bottom of the dish and fill the center with the rice, 
which should be kept hot while draining. 

To make the Spanish sauce. Fry one ounce of bacon 
or ham, cut upin very small bits, in an ounce of lard; 
as soon as brown put to it two ounces of carrot and 
the sawe amount of onion sliced; then stir in two 
ounces of dry flour and brown well; then add one 
quart of stock, or if pone on hand use one quart of 
water and a pound of lean meat chopped very fine. 
Season with a teaspoonful of salt and half that quan- 
tity of pepper, and a bouquet of sweet herbs. Sitamer 
gently for an hour, skimming as often as avy scum 
rises. Then strain this sauce, adding a gill of wine. 

To be used to season any dark meat, or game, or 
baked fish. It will keep a week or ten days in a dark 
place. 

To make a bouquet of sweet herbs, so much called for 
in foreign cooking, take three or four sprigs of pars- 
ley, lay in the midst one sprig of thyme and two bay 
leaves; after washing them free from dust fold the 
parsley over the thyme and bay leaves an‘ tie it into 
a cork shaped roll about three inches long and one 
inch thick. 

This bouquet is used Uo season soups, sauces, \stews 
and savory dishes in general, and is removed when 
the dish is served. 

A Nice Cheese Relish.—Four ounces of flour. 
ounces of cheese, and three of butter; salt, pepper 
and a dash of cayenne pepper; kuead it all together, 
roll thin, cut in strips like lady’s fingers and bake a 
delicate brown. 


Our Poung Folks. 


DID 1T REALLY HAPPEN? 
By ISABEL FRANCIS. 


ARY Jane, don’t do that!"’ 

+ “Just move a little out of the way, will you, 
Mary Jane?” 

“My dear Mary Jane, if you don’t stop | shall be 
obliged to punish you !” 

It Was a rainy, dismal morning, and poor Mary Jane 
could find noting todo but torment people, and get 
scolded in return. Finally she stood at the window 
watching the flies as they buzzed up and down the 
pane, and feeling that life was a hollow sham. The 
flies, however, seemed to eujoy it, and she was just 
woncering whether perpetual buzzing on a pane of 
glass might not grow a little monotonous when a 
familiar voice broke in upon her meditations. 

* Mary Jane, will you please not make finger marks 
on the windows; the rain makes them look badly 
enough without that.”’ 

This was the final straw, and the camel's back broke. 
She burst into a flood of tears: 

“IT wish | was a fiy,”’ shé said, *‘and then I should 
have some peace,’ and she flounced into her own 
room and slammed the door. But she had no sooner 
done this than she heard another voice in her ear; a 
voice she did not know at all. 

“Oho!” it said, * here’s alittle girl wants to be a 
fly. Who ever beard of suchathing. Let her try it; 
let her try it;”: and the first thing Mary Jane knew she 
began to shrink so fast she was almost frightened to 
death. Smaller and smaller she became, and blacker 
and blacker; new legs sprang out ip all directions; ber 
arms formed themselves into gauzy wings, her nose 
elongated itself into a sort of trunk, and before one 
could count ten Mary Jane was standing upside down 
ou the ceiling, in the form ofa large blue-bottle fly. 
Oh what a queer feeling it was! She fluttered, she felt 
of herself all over, and finally she tried to call her 
mother; butinstead of words there came only a great 
humming noise which was anything but pleasant. 
The other flies who were promenading upon the ceil- 
ing walked up to her. 

“Hallo!” said they, “ who is this?" 

Mary Jane understood what they meant, although 
they only buzzed. 

“Tm Maury Jane, if you please,”’ she tried to answer 
politely. 

“Oho, what's that? Ma-a-ry Jane, buzz, hum, 
Ma-a-ry Jane. Let's let her alone,’ and they all walk- 
ed off, fur ties Lave ucithe: Liaino nor manners, 
which is very unfortunate—as people can get along 
pretty well with either one of these characteristics 
without the other; but to possess neither is to bein a 
sad plight. 

“Oh, dear!"’ thought Mary Jane, * how horrid they 
allare. I wonder wherelam.” You see, being a tly, 
she didn’t know whether she was upside down or not, 
so she couldn’t tell whether she wus on the ceiling or 
the floor. Besides, she was rapidly forcetting that 
there were such things as ceilings and floors, and as 
she flew about the once familiar room she might have 
been on a desert island for all she could recognize to 
the contrary. She could distinguish huge and cu- 
riously shaped objects, but when she alighted on 
them she could only see a little way, and they looked 
like great houses or buildings. She suw something 
like a large white sea and flew toward it, but she 


found it was hard to walk on, as it was full of rough. 


places and little hills. Really, it was the counterpane, 
but she had almost forgotten that there ever existed 
such a thing as a bed. She espied a light spot in a 
part of the room and felt irresistibly attracted t»- 
wards it: the sun had come out and was sending 
warm and comfortable rays into the room. Mary 
Jane flew straight toward the light till suddenly she 
was stopped by atLump from something—she didn't 
know what. When I say that it seemed to be sur- 
rounded by four white fences you will guess that it 
was the window pane. It felt rather warm, and she 
traveled all over it, making a tremendous buzzing, 
till gradually she began to think. 

Where had she heard of people walking and talk- 
ing on—what? Oh! windows! And it wusn't people 
but flies. Oh, dear! She was a fly buzzing on a win- 
dow pave, and the worst of it all was that she had 
liked it. All the trials of her life dwindled into noth. 
ing now in comparison with being a fly and knowing 
it and wanting to be changed into a little girl again. 
What could she do? She was motionless, thinking 
disconsolately, when she was pushed suddenly into a 
corner by a horrible black object, and a yawning 
mouth began to snap, and a great red tongue licked 
her literally almost into the jaws of death. It was 
Pinky, her favorite little terrier, who was thus bent 
upon her destruction; but, with a tremendous strug- 
gle and flutter, she freed herself in rather a battered 
condition, and, flying distractedly about the room, 
finally went out of the door leading into the eutry 
which she had not shut. 

But here fresh dangers assailed her. Alighting ex 
hausted ou the wall, she was just daring to draw a 


Tong breath when she felt something entangling ber 


hind legs, and on looking round saw—oh, horror !— 
that she bad dropped unawares directly on the edge 
of a cobweb, the flend-like owner of which was glar- 
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ing at her from a retired corner and gently hauling 
| father? 


her in while spinning new toils to envelope her. 


Will you walk into my parlor? said the spider to | 


the fly.’ 

Ooh, dear! where had she beard that? and what made 
her think of itat such an awful moment! Summon- 
ing upall her strength she broke the web and tlew 
off aguin; this time down and down, round and round, 
till at last, attracted by a savory smell, she rested on 
the ceiling of a room where there was a good deal of 
clatter going on and noise which sounded like the 
humming of a thousand flies. 

When she had time to collect herself a little she rec- 
ognized in a huge figure sitting at the table her 
mother, who was busy making salad dressing. Though 
Mary Jane's mind was vot now capable of under- 
standing what salad dressing was, she knew her dear 
mother, and forgetting everything else in the joy of 
seeing her again, she flew down and alighted on her 
face to kiss her; but she had hardly put her little 
trunk down to take the first touch when her mother 
exclaimed, 

“These dreadful tlies—they give one no peace!” 
and brushed Mary Jane a yard away with her hand 
This was unhappiness indeed, but ber fly nature did 
not let her be quiet long, and she was soon traveling: 
over the table, as the odor of the things about made 
her feel hungry. She soon came to some grains of 
sugar spilled on the cloth; they tasted delightful, 
und she was beginning to be happy again, and forget- 
ting that she was ever anything but a fly, when she 
realized tnat she was very thirsty; so she flew and 
crawled about in search of something to drink but 
could find nothing. 

At last sbe saw a yellow mound rising before her on 
top of something hard and glittering. “Ah,” she 
thought, * perhaps I can get a drink now!” and she 
alighted on the mound. But she found herself in a 
sad plight; the ice man hadn't come that day, and the 
butter was soft in cousequence, and poor Mary Jane 
sunk in knee-deep, if | may use that expression of a 
tiv. The more she tried to get out the more the yel- 
low stuff clogged up her legs and even her wings, and 
she was just becoming insensible when she was roused 
by the voice of her sister. 

* Here's a disgusting fly in the butter!” 

* Kill it!” cried the voice of ber beloved brother. 

*“ No, no,” answered her sister, and Mary Jane never 
forgot to be grateful to her for that. “TU putit on 
the window sill where it can get dry.” 

So Mary Jane was scraped out of her situation with 
a knife, and placed carefully on the sill, where the 
sun soon revived her, and by diligent polishing and 
cleansing she made herself presentable again. But 
the thirst still remained. “It won’t do me much 
prood talking me vul of the butter am to die for 
want of a drink,” she thougnt, and she flew feebly 
about the room to continue her search. Oh, now she 
had certainly found what she needed! She had 
alighted on a pitcher full of a white liquid; she had 
an idea that she had tasted it before, but she couldn't 
remember exactly how or where. She crawled to the 
edge of the little white pond and dipped her trunk in it. 
It was delicious, and she began to drink eagerly, for- 
getting the slippery surface on which she stood, till 
almost without any warning she felt herself going, 
und before she knew it she had plunged headlong into 
the flood. 

Poor Mary Jane! She struggled a little, but she 
was so weukened by her recent accidents that she 
could net hold out long, and bad just lost conscious- 
ness When a great noise aroused her, and she came to 
life again to find herself standing in the middle of her 
room as large as life, arrayed in her own brown dress 
and white apron, and a fly no longer. Her brotMer 
wus knocking at the door: 

“Come to dinner, Mary Jane,’’ he shouted. 

Mary Jane followed him down stairs, and it was 
noticed that she was very quiet during the meal. At 
dessert she watched very closely when the tea service 
was put on the table 

* Dear me,’ exclaimed her mother, “ hereis another 
fly in the milk pitcher. This one seems to be drowned,”’ 
and she took it out with a spoon. 

And Mary Jane vever felt quite sure whether it was 
herself or not. 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 


GRANDMOTHER'S BEAR. 
By ELLEN E. CHASE, 

‘CCH a wee bit of a house as it was! It looked as 
\ if it hud lost itself in the woods, and, at last, wheu 
itcame toa clearing, had just settled down to con- 
sider, and never stirred another step from the spot, 

Such a little bouse that it always seemed to be run- 
ning over with children; just such merry, restless, 
romping children as live now-a-days, though that was 
nearly a hundred years ago. Aud such a wee bit of a 
woman was Grandmother! It did almost seem as if 
Grandfather could just stow her away in one of the 
pockets of his great coat, if he pleased. But I never 
heard that he did. Not wrinkled and old and gray 
was Grandmother, then; but almost as rosy-cheeked 
and bright-eyed as even little Molly or Bess. I'm sure 
if you had lived in those days, and bad chanced to 


peep into the wee bit of a house, sometime, and had | 


seen the weabit of a woman sitting at the little old 


wheel spinning flax, you would have wondered if it | 


wasu’t a fairy playing at housekeeping. 


But such a gruff, flerce old fellow was be! Grand- 


Bless you! no; Mr. Bruin, of course. You see, he 
was vot a pet bear, at all, that had been taught to 
dance and, shoulder arms, like asoldier. Nothe. He 
lived in the deeps of the woods, in a cave or a hollow 
old tree, and ate berries and nuts and I know not 
what. And when he wanted an extra Thanksgiving 
dinner he just started off for the fattest sheep or 
tenderest lamb be could tind. 

So, you see, he came one night to Graudfather's 
sheep-cote. Grandmother and Grandfather were 
sound asleep and the children had all gone to dream- 
land. 

“What's that’’ cried Grandmother, suddenly 
wakened by some noise out of doors. But Grand- 
father slept on. 

“Christopher!” cried the little woman, giving him 
a good shaking. 

* Ready—aim—fire!:’ said Grandfather, only half 
awake, and thinking that, somehow, a battle was near. 
Grandfather had beep a brave officer iu the Revolu- 
tion, and you see Grandmother's attack just roused 
him enough to make him think he was baving a 
struggle with the red-coats again. 

“Christopher cried Grandmother, once more; 
“get up quick! there’s a bear in the fold!” 

And Grandfather answered, 

* Fire!" and was sound asleep again inp a minute. 

“Ay, that I will!” said Grandmother, springing out 
of bed and raising the old gun that hung behind the 
door, always loaded, ready for prowling Indians or 
wild beasts. 

Cautiously she crept out of doors and around the 
house, carrying the big gun, which looked as if it 
were running away with her instead. 

Sure enough, there was old Bruin, just climbing 
over the high fold, with a white lamb in his savage 
paws. 

Bang! went the gup. 

Grandfather, hearing it, jumped fairly out of bed, 
thinking the British had indeed opened fire. In a 
minute Grandmother came in with the gun. 

* Look here, Christopher,” said she. 

He followed her out of doors and she pointed to the 
big, black bear, lying dead ou the ground, 

* Well, well!” said Grandfather. “ You ought to be 
promoted.” 

“Why, Major,” answered the little woman, with a 
twinkle in the brave, blue eyes, ** you gave command; 
L only obeyed orders.” 

Nevertheless, it was always spoken of as “* Grand- 
mother's Bear.” 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


HALF A CENTURY. 
HE Professor wonders if you have any idea of the 
number of inventions and discoveries during the 
last fifty years’? Any date beginning with 18 for the 
hundreds seems very modern indeed, and yet nearly 
all of the wonderful inventions we have come to look 
upon as absolute necessities have been brought to 
light at a time within the recollection of many peo- 
ple now living. How are your memories to-day? 
Pretty good, the Professor hopes, for he is going to 
give you some dates to remember; and, by the way, 
he wishes you pot to forget auything he says, for you 
will generally find something in the Chair worth a 
little study every week, and although the Professor 
doesn't keep you after school vor stand you in the 
corner still he’s a teacher just the same, and can be 
very savage when he tries hard. So be careful and 

have good lessons when review comes. 

There are the railroads, for instance. Let us look 
into their history a little. It was in 1802 that the first 
patent for a steam engine to run upon rails was taken 
out. Before that they had the road beds, but the car- 
riages running on them were drawn by horses. This 
engine of 1802 didn’t amount to very much, for it 
wouldn't go faster than horses can walk. One very 
funny thing about this engine was that the inventor 
put a cog-wheel on the machine, to rua on a rack-rail 
between the two principal rails, because he thought 
that the fly-wheels would slip. 

The Professor thinks that a Yankee would at least 
have tried the experiment without cog-wheels before 
going to unnecessary expense. 

The first railroad in successful operation was one 
built in 1825, in England, of thirty-seven miles in 
length. This was built by the famous George Stephen- 
son, who was the son of a poor colliery laborer. 

In 1828 a more important road—the Liverpool and 
Manchester — was completed by Stephenson. The 
directors didn’t begin to have an idea of the propor- 
tions to which their enterprise would grow, for their 
charter said that anyone could run carriages, or 
trams drawn by horses, upon the railroad, after the 
payment ofasmall toll, But Stephenson persuaded 
the projectors to offer a prize of £500 for an engine 
which should draw three times its own weight on a 
level road at a speed of ten miles per hour. The price 
of the locomotive was to be £550—about $2,750. In 1829 
George Stephenson and his son Robert, in competition 
for this prize built the “ Rocket,” which weighed 
only 7‘¢ tons, and drew 44 tons at the rate of 14 miles 
per bour. This was the first successful English loco- 
motive. Sucha strange looking thing asit was! The 
Professor wishes that he could draw its picture; but 
he doesn’t know how to sketch very well, and he’s 


afraid the editor wouldn't put it in the Christian 
Union. The Professor once made a beautiful cow, 
with trees and a farm house and a little girl swinging 
on a gate, and—what do you think’? Everyone, real 
good friends and all, without asingle encouraging ex- 
ception, thought the whole thing was a ship in a 
storm. 

He did get the horns of the cow pretty long and 
straight like masts, but why they thought the little 
girl looked like a thunderbolt or chain lightning he 
really didn’t stop to find out. 

But let’s see if we can discover more about rail- 
roads. 

To whom are we indebted for the first American 
locomotive? 

You know his name very well, but the Professor 
doesn’t believe you can tell it in answer tu bis ques- 
tion. It was constructed under the direction and with 
the aid of Peter Cooper for the Baltimore and Uhio 
road. This was the first passenger railroad in Amer- 
ica, fifteen miles being opened in 1850. In that year 
there were of railroads in the United States twenty- 
three miles. In 1874 there were about 70,000. The 
lecgth and cost of the railroads of the world were es- 
timated in 1871 as follows: 


Miles. Cost. 
.. « 3M 2,482, 450,000 
4,400 414.763,000 
Australia and Islands............... 1,974 100,201,000 

L4.461 $11.255.151,000 


The Professor supposes that you are not particular 
ubout the cents. 

Next week we shall see what else the nineteenth 
century bas brought us. 


PUZZLES. 
BLANKS TO BE FILLED WITH WORDS OF THE SAME 
SOUND BUT SPELLED DIFFERENTLY. 


1. | cannot lend you —— my tools, only my —. 

2. I had not much of an appetite, but I — — 
doughbouuts. 

3. | would much rather —— a busy —— than a but- 
terfly. 


4. They say that if you —— your hair it will —— off 
in time. 

5. If you pay your debt you will have —— with the 

6. I should think that nothing would be surer of 
giving the —— than to have the —— out of joint. 

PECULIAR PUZZZLE. 

Words of three syllables each syllable forming a 
word. Fill the blanks with the syllables. 

1. Atschool | was glad to—my next neighbor's 
for he was a good——of mine and always helped mein 
my difficulties. The word signifies to complete. 

2. I would as soen live ina as in that miserable 
place—saw which the fellows called a——. The 
word means being regretful for past deeds. 

M. B. H. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN STORY. 


The two words of the acrostic fill tne first two 
blanks. The cross words follow. Four letters in each 
line of the acrostic: 

I met the— —on our return in the——from the gay 
city scenes. Her name I found was——short and 
sweet like herself. It was at a village party where—— 
and Charlotte de——were unkuown; but nothing 
could be missed in her sweet presence. 


PROVERB OF 35 LETTERS. 
My 20, 15, 3, 22, 30, is a visitor. 
My 25, 2, 5, 9, 32, 28, belonging to royalty. 
My lL, 27, 24, 16, to incline. 
My &, 23, 10, 13, a musical instrument. 
My 41, 19, 17, 21, 29, a country. 
My li, 14, 11, 12, is marrow. 
My 26, 6, 4, a dancing party. 
My 33, 7, to depart. 
No letter is repeated in this. 
A SPANISH PROVERB OF FIFTY LETTERS. 
My 42, 16, 2 is an expression of sorrow. 
My 10, 23, 37, 38, 45 is elevated. 
My 5, 18, 32, 2% is the chief part. 
My 8, 19, 37, 50, is a small portion of land. 
My 47, 20, 36 is, or should be, the chief aim of man. 
My 43, 17, 33, 34, 44, 27 is a loud call. 
My 14, 39, 9, 12 is an invention of the fancy. 
My 29, 30. 35, 25, 15 is usually dedicated to Cupid. 
My 31, 46, 21, 26, 49 is a suitor. 
My 14, 40, 41, 19, 1, 48, 22,10, 6 is 9 young man’s pride. 
My 20, 11, 24, 3, 4, 13, 7 is a bird. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF SEPT. 18, 
Descending Corkscrew Puzzle.—Schubert and Schumaan. 
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TROUBLESOME SHADE-TREES—THE GRA- 
VENSTEIN APPLE—MARKETING CRO PS— 
SEPTEMBER PEAS. 
—Just now people whose shade-trees 

are horse-chestnuts wish they were any- 

thing else. The nuts are continually 
dropping on the side-walks, and those 
that don’t drop are sure to be clubbed 
off by the boys, who carefully cover the 
walks with the shucks and carry off the 
nuts by the basketful. There is a subtile 
fascination about a horse-chestnut to a 
lively boy or girl. So rich is its mahog- 
any hue that it seems as if it ought to be 
good for something, and the little folks 
will lug home pecks of the nuts to be 
played witha little while and then to 
become a nuisance under foot out of 
doors. The schoolboy finds a pocketful 
to be capital ammunition for stray 
shots as he goes along the street. The 
horse-chestnut tree is also a nuisance ip 
spring when it drops its blossoms, which 
being wet or trodden upon leave yel- 
low stains on the pavement. It might 
pay to cut them off after the beauty of 
blossom time has past. Being large, the 
labor would not be great. The horse- 
chestnut is a homely tree in its general 
shape and gives a mean appearance to 
any street where it is the principal or 
only tree. The maples are the smallest 
round-headed trees that should be 
planted for shade, and more attention 
ought to be given to the selection of 
haudsome varieties of trees wLich are 
also free from disagreeable babits. Some 
villages are made very commouplace in 
appearance because their streets are 
almost wholly planted with horse-chest- 
nuts, buck-eyes and soft maples. But 
the latter are better than nothing. On 
the other hand the far-famed beauty of 
mauy New England villages consists in 
their avenues of elms. There ‘zs no more 
beautiful shade tree than the American 
elm, bul it must have plenty of room to 
grow and show in. People who crowd 
their houses on forty-feet streets and 


with homely horse-chestnuts. 

—If there isa better apple for present 
eating than the old Gravenstein we do 
not care very much to seeit. It is as full 
of juice as a Bartlett pear, and we were 
not surprised to hear a friend say that 
he pressed twenty quarts of juice from 
forty quarts of Gravenstein apples. It 
is crisp in texture and tine in flavor; it 
is a bigapple, and it is a beautiful apple, 
with streakings and splashings of crim- 
son that seem to have een laid on by 
the hand of an artist—as indeed they 
were. Itis an excellent apple for sauce 
and may be used from the time it is as 
big as a hen’s egg. Its reputation in 
Northern Europe, where it originated, 
is equally good, and it is said to have 
been the favorite apple of the Count, or 
Graff, Stein, from whom it took its name. 


—The Elmira, N. Y., Farmer's Club 
lately had an interesting discussion on 
the right time to market crops, and we 
condense it from the * Husbandman.”’ 
A Chautauqua Co. correspondent re- 
ported a light potato crop and asked 
whether it would be better to sell now 
at 60 to 75 cents or hold till spring. J. 8. 
Van Duzer said this was the case all over 
the State, but that the rates were better 
than in Elmira or New York. He would 
advise selling now, because other staple 
articles of food are low, and if potatoes 
are scarce people will use less of them. 
W.S. Armstrong thought 75 cents per 
bushel a good price in any season, and 
equal toa dollar in the spring. Storing 
in cellar or pit, handling over 1n spring, 
shrinkage aud rotting, marketing over 
bad roads and interference with spring 
work are all avoided by Fall sales. 
James McCann would let potatoes go at 
50 cents in the Fall, no matter what the 
prospects might be; railroads equalize 
supply and demand too quickly to per- 
mit profit in local holding. C. Compton 
had held for spring sales three times 
aud had lost each time. Charlies Heller 
agreed with him. Would never hesitate 
about selling at 50 cents from the field. 
Mr. Armstrong said these views were 
sound as regarded potatoes, but would 
not apply to some other products 
Wheat, for instance, could often be beld 
to advantage. Many farmers were now 


production. In his observation there 
had never been a period of more than 
three years when wheat did approach a 
dollar and a half. J. 8S. Van Duzer 
thought such advice would tend to make 
a speculator of the farmer. Mr. Arm- 
strong replied that if all farmers made 
a practice of putting their grain on the 
market at once it would make specula- 
tors of the buyers, who would be sure to 
buy low. If more farmers could be in- 
duced to hold back their grain until the 
price afforded a fair profit there would 
not be so many speculating buyers. He 
knew a farmer who never sells bis wheat 
until he can getadollaranda half. He 
stores it away from yearto year if the 
price happens to be low, but he does not 
bave to wait more than three years. He 
operates safely end is in DO sense a spec- 
ulator. 

—If anyone likes green peas in Sep- 
tember he can have them without much 
trouble. He need not even plant them, 
provided his spring patch was not 
picked clean, and there were some ripen. 
ed peas to fall into the soil. We lately 
picked a small mess of plump-podded 
peas from vines that came up along the 
celery trench which occupied the early 
pea-ground. A late July sowing would 
have brought quite a crop. But then 
not many persons care for peas in Sep- 
tem ber. 


Those answering an AGvertiosmont 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees. Shrubs. Vines and Piants, per dozen 


Wand 1000. New Autumn PRICE LIST now 
and sent FREE to al! applicants. ORNAMENTAL 
CATALOGUE [Lllustrated) We. Fruit Catalogue 
fe. Both free to gustomers. Fine, thrifty stock 
and low prices. 

Ww. LITTL E. Rechester. N. 


IMPORTED 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Priced Catalogues on application for our 
New Importations of first class 


HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 

LILIES, etc., ete., 
now ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York, 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters trom Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by er ty superior to the im- 


Prize Medals and Diploma ur products 
over all competitors at C ——T Vienne and 
other Expositions. 

For sale by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
423 East 54th Street, New York. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Adoress 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 


469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


tisements in the news 

Dominion of Canada. To ote ny with 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inexperienced tc select 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu- 
lar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 14 ®vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertisi rates of several 
thousand ne wspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other pupucation. All lists 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. he special offers are numerous an 

unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in — aes 
The last edition will + sons toa 
receipt of 25 cents b 


ADVERTISING Aunts. Tisses 
be made any height, and folded 
UTILITY for Cutting, Basting, Writing a, 


ames, in lids.Children.&c. Sen 
TABLE Gev. Sargent. 816 Broadway, 

Ladiescan maketheir own Turk. 


Turkish ed Buriap patterns. Kasy and 
receiptof one dollar. Send stamp 


415 te 


cone by mail, postage peid, on 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France. and its sate in France by special 
order of the French Governme 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL AU- 
THOR! TIES in New York 

‘A great relief for ness. of 

“ A delightful beverage.’ 

* Far superior to Vichy. Seltzer, or any other.” 

Most grateful and refreshing.” 

“Absolutely pure and whole ome ; superior to 

all for dutty ase; free from all the objections 
urged against Croton ‘and artificially aerated wa- 
ters 

“Impre gnated only with its own gus. 

Useful ana very agreeable 

‘Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.”’ 
‘Mildly antacid; ayrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there is gouty diathesis.’ 

* By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach vr Biadder, 
and in Gout.’ 

‘Not only a luxury, but a necessity.’ 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
giste.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United states, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 


BOLE AGENTS 
Nos. 41 and wie WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Every genuine bottle bears the registered pic 
torial label of the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), London. 


ATENTS For Inventors. 
send for Cireular. 
free. H. J. 


No Patent, no Pay. 
Pre'timinary 
Box 42, Washington, D. 


LISAYA. 


ZEB 
< 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 


13 and 16 Laight St., New York. 


This well-known house is conventent of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerfal, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, ete. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, 


RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Lone Island Railroad from Mth st. Ferry 
and Hunter's Point. 

On and after Sept. — LEAVE EAST HTH ST. 
10 A.M... 12 2, 4,6, 8 P. 

Leave Brighton “Beach DAILY: 9.90 A.M., 12.25, 
2,25, 4.25. 6.25, 8.25, 1 

Fare from "Point. Round Trip, centa. 
J. CHITTENDEN, G.P. A, 8. SPENCER, Gen. Supt. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Tiirough Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the must improved equipment, and 

the fastest time consistent with absulute 

safety. 

ON AND APTER JULY & 1878. 
EXPRESS TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
and Courtiandt St. Ferries as follows: 

7.30, %, (9.40 limited.) 11 a.m., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.40, 
me 0 and 9P.M. Sundays 4.390 and 9'a.M.. 5, 6. 
6.30. 7 730, 5.0 and 9 P.M. 

Boats of Brootiyn Annex’ connect with all 
through trains at soreey City, affording @ speedy 
and direct transfer f: rooklyn travel. 
RETU KNING Philadeiphbia, 4.2. 
440, 7,7 5.0) and | (limited express, 1.45 
P.M.) 2.4.4. 7 and 135 and midnight. On 
Sunday 7, 8, 8.30 A.M.. 4.7.85 P.M. and |2mid- 
ah 
Ticket Offices, 524 and 944 Broadway. 1 Astor 
House. and footot Desbrosses and Courtiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, fort ot 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lig and Hudson 
obvken. Depot, Jersey City. Kmigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery Piace, N.Y. 


work. Large sample, 
Rugs. 
reular. Large inducements to Agents. 


selling at 95 cents, almost the cost of 


ith hook and full directions, 
forci 
lates: Rug Pattern Co., 339 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


FRANK THOMSON, Il. P. FARMER, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., to since 


Mountings. Cataloques tree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Beis of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Farms, ete, FuLty 
ARMANTED., 


Catak 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, N. 
a superior quality of Ke 
Special attention given to CHI URCH ‘BELLS 
liiustrated Catalogue sent free. 


— 
PIANOS 


Waron mono 
Beatty's latest full reply 
re buying Piano or Organ, Read latest circular, 


WAR prices ever given 
DF Beatty. Wash’t'n,N.J. 


8125 to 8400 prices 


PIANO Muthusrhek’'s scale for squares— 


finest uprights in America- over 
2100 in use—reguiariy incorporated Mf'g Co.— 
Pianos sent on trial - pege Catal gue free. Men- 
delssoho Piano Co., . bth street, N.Y 


(< HELP! 

FOR THE WEAK, 

NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


rn 
; 


— 


PULVERMACILER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self. application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Kklectrie 
Appliances at the great World's Fixhibitions 
—VParis, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased conditien? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifuri- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease ? Tio you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of falnt- 
ing, fullness of bloed in ‘the head, feel listless 

moping, unfit for business or le usure, and 
sablect to fits of melancholy ? re your kid- 

neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, arid your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject?) Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
yursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the he ad, dimness of sight, 

and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from newlect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means oO. cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, furthe rneglect ua 
subject so productiv eof health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail,and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 
Send now for PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, « large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDs. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway; New York, 


Avoid bogus claiming elec- 
tric qualities, Pamphlet explains how to 


General Manager. Genera! Passenger Agent. 


distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 
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Serr. 25, 1878. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS. 


With any of these premiums offered to increase the circulation of ‘ Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,’ orders will be received for the Christian Union from NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Mamma’'s Sunshine, $3.25 


a” 
2 For one year. leued monthly. sise lizh4. §6 worth 
2 f Me n the [2nombers. 255 we. 36° beautifu 
® o% picture tupies fur the litt pes. 


Christian Union, (new subscriber) 3.00 


The leading farni!y "4 of America (me vee 
vetage prepaid. READ THIS NUMBER CARE 
Edited ty Meary Ward Beecher and 

Ls LA A ttm tt 


Total offer is worth. $6.25 
Sent for only $3.40 
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$160.25 for $50. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 60.00 


Ten octavo volumes, library binding, marble edges, extra 
gilt; 4000 engray 40 maps, elegantly engraved 
pilates. Latest and bet «dition. This edition ie made to 
order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., e- 

resaly for thie great offer of ‘‘ Mamma’s Sunshine.” 

tie library io iteeif, is mot sold to the trade, and can- 

> not be bought elsewhere for less than Sizty Dollars. 


Waverley Novels, 72.00 


Fuperd edition. volomes. 9060 lustrations. Cloth extra 
lear, large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Hlas never 
thes 


beeu pod! shed at lees t set. A rare bargain. 


$'78.25 for $22.00 Child’s Bible, 12.00 


2? Oo A magnificent 300 fin 
Waverley Novels, 872 quarts. 820 pages. © engray 
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| $9.75 for $4.45 


Wit and Humor, 83.25 


H Large octavo, pages 450 engravings. on work, 
Cleth extra. tivid sides, gold rtamp. A magnificent book. 


| Mamma’s Sunshine, 3.50 


M othly. One year. Postage prepaid. 


Cloth elegant. 
of tuil description, read centre card. Full gilt, gilt extra. Large type. Heavy toned paper. 


Mamma’s Sunshine 3.25 
Monthly. Cee year, Postage prepaid. Worcester’s Dictionary, 10.00 


Worcester's great work. l)lostrated, unabridged. Latest 


Christian Union, (new subscriber.) 3.00 dhe of 


Weekly. One year. Postage prepaid. 
Total otter is worth, $78. 25 Issued 94.00 worth of 


Sent for only $22.00 music ia the numbers. *. 360 beautiful 


| Christian Union, (new subscriber) 3.00 


Weekly. One year. Portage prepaid. 


Total offer is worth, $9.75 
Sent for only $4.45 


per 
tures. 600 charming stories for the little 


Christian Union, 3.00 


Edited by Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. One 
year. Postage prepaid. The leading family newspaper 
of America. 


Total offer is worth, $160.25 


SENT FOR ONLY $650. 


uli 


Hlave been invested in the above “ unrivaled combinations ” to secure 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS [BF 
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to ‘'‘ Mamma’s Sunehine for Little Children,”’ and it is absolutely throw- 
ing away your money to purchase anythisig, from a dollar book 
to athoneand dollar piano, until you have written to us ee 
for the plans and prices of our PURCHASING —— 
DEPARTMENTS, opened and worked 
exclusively in the intereets of our 
subscribers. 


Address ali orders to 
Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 
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Correspondents should enclose stamp for a reply. All pe sae 0, = Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 


No postal cards will be answered. 
All freight charges must be paid on delivery. Publisher “‘ Sunshine for Little Children,” 


Specimen copies of ‘‘ Sunshine ’’ will be sent for 15 cents. 1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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